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UTHER BRATTLE, the assistant, or 

more properly the curate, of the Church 

of Our Saviour, in the prosperous city-parish 
of D——, was a man in a false position. 

He was a clergyman by profession, and in 
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of a faithful and a grateful man. He had no 
obstacle to surmount; no poverty, no frail- 
ties of the flesh, no counter-current: all was 
pleasant, serene, and comfortable. He went 
on from stage to stage of his studies with 
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precisely the same sense that his brother was 
alawyer and his cousin a physician. These 
two personages, having had the fortune to be 
his seniors, selected their various pursuits, 
and left their relative no option. Therefore, 
he studied for the ministry with the assiduity 


“ They exchanged glances of intelligence.” 


neither haste nor tardiness, and completed 
them with a full sense of their doctrinal beau- 
ties. He secured an excellent education in 
all the more remote legends and histories of 
his Church, and he stored his mind with all 
the ancient lore of symbols and architecture. 


He was accurate and exact; and, when he 
first entered upon his duties, the good rector 
found himself in possession of a treas- 
ure. 

After more time had elapsed, the rector 


congratulated himself again and again; for 
the curate manifested as much skill and com- 
pleteness in his duties as a parish officer as 
he had in his scholarship. His labors in this 
capacity were complex, multifarious, and very 
often extremely difficult, but still he fulfilled 
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them with a shrewdness and care which were 
nearly perfect. 

His tact was almost sublime. His vigor, 
though always calm, was strong and well di- 
rected. He was any thing but an enthusiast, 
but he roused his poor into a state of religious 
fervor by the consistency and justness of his 
acts of charity, which he never failed to as- 
cribe to the mercy of God. No man ever died 
happier than he who expired under the words 
and glance of. Brattle. No one ever assuaged 
a grief so fully, or cheered despondency so 
quickly, or roused to action a lagging spirit 
with so much practical encouragement, as he. 
And yet it was remarked that he never shed a 
tear or stepped a foot beyond his territory. 
Within it he was beloved, adored, worshipped ; 
the most trifling want, if it lay within his prov- 
ince, was as strictly filled as the greatest. He 
reduced the number of the recipients of char- 
ity one-half by finding labor for the others ; he 
brought the two social extremes of the church 
face to face, to the benefit of both ; he reor- 
ganized a feeble. Sabbath-school, and made it 
flourish ; he preached or lectured on Wednes- 
day evenings in his elegant stone chapel, 
and drew an eager audience; and here he 
made the most of his fine figure, his full sen- 
tences, and his good elocution. He calmed 
dissensions with his persuasive arguments, 
and encouraged a mild liberality. He fitted 
up a room for a hospital, so that the poor 
sick might have proper treatment and good 
air. He labored to have all the church seats 
free for the afternoon services, and, in spite 
of general opposition at first, finally suc- 
ceeded. No difficulty, perplexity, or work, 
served to prevent his attainment of an object; 
he was dogged, not elastic; persistent, but not 
obtrusive. He moved over his little seene 
with great effect, impressing every thing with 
the weight of his goodness, arousing all with 
the force of his example, yet seeming totally 
unconscious of the value of his presence. He 
appeared to be oblivious of his own superior 
worth; to be ignorant and unmindful of his 
own great merit. 

The reason was this: All he did was the 
result of education, habit, early instruction, 
and not of the spirit of Christ. He felt no 
ecstasy, no divine spur; he was a man of 
duty. 

Within, he was untried. Without, he was 
as fair and strong as sothe species of trees 
whose trunks grow up about a pith of sponge. 

Ilad Fortune so directed him, he would 
have been as perfect a civil engineer as he 
was a curate. He would have schooled’ him- 
self in mathematics as fully as he did in chari- 
ties ; his land surveys would have been com- 
pleted with as little soul as now entered into 
his conduct of the services or his study of 
the deficiencies of his parish. 

Nothing had ever tested his moral'strength ; 
he had achieved a reputation without a single 
trial of his soul; but in the second year of 
his presence in the place he met with a great 
disaster. 

At first the matter was trivial and ordinary 
enough. He simply wished to give a valuable 
ring to the rector’s daughter, to whom he was 
engaged to be married. He found himself 
unable to afford it by a considerable sum. It 
was at this point that he should have ban- 





ished the matter forever, but he dallied with 
it, and it took possession of him. He passed 
the first stage in that devil’s sequence—ab- 
horrence, endurance, and adoption, and slipped 
out of the influence of common honesty. He 
denied himself the privilege of forgetting, and 
the question of how his desire was to be satis- 
fied soon presented itself. That it was to be 
satisfied was settled in his weak mind; the 
mode was now his perplexity. 

One plan that occurred to him was re- 
jected because it would involve the ex- 
posure of his poverty, another would be 
inconvenient, another would be undignified, 
another would cause questions, another 
would cripple him for many months; he re- 
jected them all over and over again, and be- 
came more familiar with the picture of the 
ring. One day the solution burst upon him 
like a glow of flame in the dark. He put the 
thought behind him with indignation, and 
went out-of-doors as if to escape from a bad 
atmosphere. 

But the soil was prepared for the seed, 
and the curate discovered he was bound to a 
terrible ally. He allowed himself to consider 
it as a child ventures little by little into dan- 
ger, dreaming he has a strong hold behind. 

He began to think of particulars ; to hold 
the solution in his hand, as it were, and to ex- 
amine it. His antipathy for it lessened, its 
criminality faded, it became more practicable, 
the pitfall began to disappear. 

He would do it. He would take some of 
the money that belonged to the church, but 
would return it before it was missed. 

To how many a man his this same wretched 
plan seemed feasible at first, only to gather 
over him a mountain of troubles to crush him 
in the end! 

He remembered that the annual charity- 
sermon would be preached on the afternoon 
of an approaching day. One of his exclusive 
charges was the offertory, an artistic, brass- 
bound casket which hung in the porch of the 
church, and which was so arranged that it 
could be taken away at the pleasure of its 
custodian. This box would be filled on the 
day of the rector’s appeal. The day would 
be Wednesday. Few burdens can be more 
severe than the premeditation of a crime., The 
curate staggered under his, and carried the 
load as if it had an actual bulk, like a mill- 
stone. 

The day approached and came, and people 
began to remark that the curate’s work in the 
parish was too much for him, too laborious, 
too exacting, for it plainly began to tell upon 
him. He looked pale, and felt really ill; but, 
nevertheless, that very morning he bought 
the ring, promising the jeweller to pay for it 
before night, and sent it at once to the rec- 
tor’s daughter, with an affectionate letter. 

It so happened that the season had been 
severe, and many high winds: had prevailed. 
Among the shipping and in elevated parts of 
the city much damage was now being re- 
paired, and upon the steeple of the Church of 
Our Saviour there was perched a man busy 
mending the fractured slates and replacing 
some with others. His position was apparent- 
ly a dangerous one, and the passers in the 
street looked upward with a feeling of ner- 
vousness. They stopped to see him swing 





from one place to another, and, not having 
their fears fulfilled, went on and gave their 
places to others, who stared and trembled at 
the frailty of his hold. 

He had been accustomed to arrive at his 
place of duty at an early hour, to ascend and 
work steadily until noon, when be would de- 
scend to dinner. After this he would again 
hoist himself, and then come down at dark. 
He was reputed to be extremely careful, and 
not to have contracted that fatal careless- 
ness which familiarity with danger too often 
produces. He had been seen to examine the 
ropes which were to support him, with great 
exactitude, going over them with his eyes 
and fingers until every separate inch passed 
under his inspection. 

He was said to have been a sailor; and 
possibly it was this experience which taught 
him to forecast a storm of wind by the pecu- 
liar formation of the clouds which appeared 
on the afternoon of the Wednesday so im- 
portant in the affairs of the curate. 

Specks appeared in the hitherto cloud- 
less sky, and rapidly grew to immense size, 
while the red glow of the sun changed to yel- 
low as it approached the horizon. The man, 
perceiving this, ceased his work, and prepared 
to descend at least an hour before his usual 
time. He detached the rope at his side, and, 
passing it loosely about his leg and forearm, 
gradually slipped downward inch by inch. 
His form was conspicuous and picturesque. 
A crowd far below assembled to greet him. 
He passed the base of the tall spire safely, 
and also the huge brass hands of the clock. 
Such was the great reflection upon the gilt 
figures that he was lost for a moment ina 
flood of dazzling light, but he emerged and 
descended past a wall of granite, and came to 
the Gothic window of the organ-loft. 

The sun brilliantly illuminated a forest of 
dusty pipes, and exposed the remotest corner 
of the room. The man looked within. He saw 
another man standing transfixed, holding in 
his hands the box which belonged in the porch. 
The lid was raised, the man’s cheeks were 
waxen, his knees were bent, he was in a place 
meant to be secret; there could be but one 
meaning. They exchanged glances of intelli- 
gence, and, with a fierce gaze prolonged to the 
last. possible instant, the man sank out of 
sight with greater speed, 

He gained the ground amid a murmur of 
applause, detached his sling from the rope, 
fastened the rope to a hinge, shouldered his 
few tools, his dinner-pail, and thick coat, and 
disappeared in the crowd without a word to 
any one. 

A moment later the curate bounded out 
of, the small door of the robing-room and 
searched for him,. He was not to be found; 
an hour, two hours of pursuit produced noth- 
ing. The man had escaped, and the culprit’s 
secret was at large. 

The succeeding night was one of unal- 
loyed torment and distress. The various ex- 
pedients of confession, denial, and flight, filled 
his mind in never-ceasing succession, and 
fragments of prayers, mingled with passionate 
murmurs, fell continually from his parted 
lips in the solitude of his chamber. Tis 
thoughts never completed themselves ; he could 
not bring himself to repentance, to anger, to 
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remorse, to shame, to bravery, or to any re- 
solve; his ideas were abortions, he could 
catch and hold nothing; his brain was a 
kaleidoscope, constantly turning, with various- 
colored miseries in place of the bits of glass. 
In the early morning he went to the church 
and took upa position by the rope, which was 
attached to the hinge. But the slater did 
not come. His accustomed hour passed, and 
the rope was still unreleased. The curate 
guarded it with the jealousy of-a dog and 
the terror of a guilty man. 

He haunted the spot until noon, but the 
slater remained absent. At one, by the heavy 
bell upon the church, the rector appeared, 
and the curate was dragged away, or rather 
was forced to go, to avoid inquiries. Ie felt 
he was descending into an abyss as he quitted 
the place, and he felt bewildered as the rector 
took his arm and pressed it. 

The absence of the slater on that particu- 
lar morning was never explained. What he 
did on the previous night in no way involved 
this detention; but, at all events, it was two 
o'clock before he again came with his sling, 
his hammer, and his great-coat slung upon his 
shoulder. No one was there to interrupt 
him. He looked about as if to meet the cu- 
rate, and even went so far as to try the 
doors of the church ; but, finding them locked, 
he looked at all the windows, but found them 
also closed and fast. 

ITe omitted to examine his rope, which he 
had never before failed to do. His custom 
was to join the two ends by a peculiar attach- 
ment, which was so small that it would pass 
freely through the block fastened to the 
steeple, one hundred and fifty feet above the 
ground, and then to pull it through until the 
fastening again came to his hand, which 
operation, it will be seen, would enable him 
to observe any imperfection should any ex- 
ist. 

To-day his thoughts were wholly on the 
curate, and his own miserable discovery. He 
forgot his precaution ; he omitted to think of 
his risk. , 

He secured his sling to the end of the 
rope, which he loosened from the hinge, and, 
with the help of his assistant, again mounted 
slowly to his station. He felt a strong wind 
the instant he rose above the roof of the 
church, but ignored it, and mechanically mo- 
tioned to his helper to go on. He attained a 
height of one hundred and twenty feet. 

Here he fastened himself and looked 
around. At first he worked but little. Then 
he vigorously plied his hammer for a few mo- 
ments, but only to relapse again and assume 
an attitude of thought. He was often obliged 
to catch the claw of his hammer in the crev- 
ices of the wood-work, in order to prevent a 
too violent swaying, but still he was so blind 
that he learned no lesson or caught no hint 
from the motion which necessitated the act. 
Had he been able to interpose the oblivious- 
ness of his last night’s sleep between what 
he saw yesterday and what his duty required 
to-day; had he been a less conscientious 
man, or a less sympathetic one; or a more 
phlegmatic man, or a more selfish man, he 
would have been far more fortunate: for, in 
consequence of his consideration of others, 
and his absorption in the results of the cu- 


rate’s theft, fatal trifles were permitted to col- 
lect about him and involve him. There was a 
split in the side of the block which frayed the 
rope, there was dampness and consequent soft- 
ness of the fibres, a heavy but intermittent 
wind from the east, and the unlucky oversight 
of the man himself, which, had it occurred on 
any other day than this, might bave had no 
bad results. 

The catastrophe happened at five in the 
afternoon. 

As the last bell struck, the rope separated 
at the block above, and the body of the slater 
was precipitated to the earth with the speed 
of lightning ! 

Such was the unbroken length of the fall 
that there could be but one result, and that 
the worst. It was almost instantaneous, and, 
with the exception of a sigh, the man gave 
no further signs of life. 

His body was at once carried to his lodg- 
ings, in the poorer part of the city, whither it 
was followed by a respectful group of work- 
men, whose way home had been interrupted 
by the tragedy. None of them claimed ac- 
quaintance with the unfortunate man, but 
fellow-feeling animated them to regard him 
with pity ; so they huddled along behind, one 
carrying his coat, another his cap, another his 
hammer, another his pipe, which had fallen 
from his pocket uninjured, and all with their 
heads together, whispering compassionately. 

They find his room to be a back one, five 
stories from the ground, and having a single 
window, facing the west. They carry him in 
and lay him upon a bed in a corner, and await 
the coming of the coroner. The glare, or 
rather glow, of light flows over the low foot- 
board, and touches up his rough knee, his 
right arm, his shoulder, and one side of his 
shaggy head. His friends carefully lay his 
coat, cap, hammer, and pipe, in a row behind 
him on the bed, and then fall back with un- 
covered heads and gaze at what lies before 
them. 

The room is very neat ; it contains a stove, 
a rack of table-utensils, a table, a chair, a 
sailor’s chest covered with brass nails, and a 
board filled with nails for the accommodation 
of clothing. Upon the wall there is tacked a 
print of a battle, cut from a paper of illustra- 
tions, and also a colored picture of the Cruci- 
fixion. With the plates upon the rack there 
is a single book, which proves to be “ Fan- 
tine” translated into English. 

The narrow hall-ways are filled with awe- 
stricken people, who have come in from the 
neighboring yards and alleys, and who also 
stand crowded upon the stairs, and stare cu- 
riously over the heads in front at the flush of 
gray light which comes from the open door 
above. 

The coroner makes his way through with 
difficulty, and is followed by two men with 

sponges, pails of water, and an armful of 
white cloth. : 

The crowd closes up tightly again, but 
presently is once more divided to let in the 
rector of the church, whom some one has 
called, thinking bim likely to be interested. 


He softly approaches and looks at the | 


prostrate man, with the most tender sym- 
pathy displayed in his stooping posture, his 





step, breath, and’ countenance. He remains 





quiet for a moment, and his lips instinctively 
move in prayer for a while, and then cease. 
He then slowly erects himself, and retreats 
with downcast head, and gives way to those 
who have other business with the remains. 

The room interests him; he conjures the 
sensations and feelings of him who was its 
inmate. What was he? Who was he? 
What did he know of literature? How 
came he by a picture of the tragedy of 
Christ? Why was he so neat? Why was 
so good a man so hidden? What was the 
use of so strange and terrible a departure ? 

Presently, and before it had grown very 
dark, the people on the stair-ways were again 
disturbed. This time it was the curate. 

He appeared at the door bareheaded. He 
entered slowly, on tiptoe, and approached the 
rector. He wore black clothing, very white 
linen, and black gloves. The rector regarded 
him affectionately, and gave bim his hand in 
silence. It was hard work for the curate to 
speak, or perhaps it was the difficulty of pre- 
paring himself to hear an answer which made 
him pause even after he had formed his lips 
to ask a question. He funcied all his life and 
happiness depended upon the shape of the an- 
swer. He played a trick upon himself; in- 
stead of persisting in his attempts to utter 
the question he at first projected, he suddenly 
asked another : 

“Ts it all over, sir?” 

The rector, with his eye on the group of 
men in shirt-sleeves, employed in their ter- 
rible labor, replied, in a whisper: 

“Yes, Brattle—dead.” 

Brattle, with consummate mastery, kept 
his reverend posture, and prevented the mus- 
cles of his hand from tightening upon the 
palm of the rector. He felt his oppressed 
soul throw off its burden; his chest expand- 
ed, his face flushed, and he turned his back 
upon the light to conceal it. 

For several moments he was happy; the 
glow of the relief overwhelmed the memory 
of what he had done. Under its influence, 
he was able to feel an honest pity for the 
man, a deep commiseration. 

He crossed over to the bed and looked on, 
with his hands behind him. Could he have 
helped, he would have done so eagerly, and 
have hoped he was paying a mark of respect 
to the man by his act. As it was, he ventured 
to support the head in his bare hand for a 
single moment, when it once became neces- 
sary that it should be so supported. He re- 
leased it, and withdrew with a sigh and hang- 
ing head, and went and stood by the rector. 

They whispered together, and agreed that 
the funeral should take place at the church. 
The curate arranged that he should provide 
plenty of white flowers, and undertake all the 
little marks of respect customary on such oc- 
casions. He became blithely sympathetic; 
his ardor appeared, to the rector, to be an- 
other mark of his goodness and gentleness 

of heart. 

As it grew darker, the busy people in the 
room gradually finished their work, and be- 
gan to stand aside, leaving it painfully in 
order. 

Gloom obscured the corners, and left only 
the prominences. These were the motionless 





forms of the spectators in various postures, 
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_the group of staring heads in the door-way, 
and the square bulk of the trunk. The bed 
and-its burden were a blur, and the pictures 
of the battle and the crucifixion were patches 
of gray. 

Then the question arose spontaneously : 
Who were his friends, and where were they ? 
The rector and curate aroused themselves. 
Yes, where were his friends, his relatives ? 

No one could say. 

In ten minutes the fact developed itself 
that nobody knew the man. He had been to 
a certain extent a recluse. Few had ever 
spoken to him, but all had respected him, for 
he went to work regularly and returned regu- 
larly. He never had roistering friends, nor, 
in fact, any friends. 

He had always been quiet; he had been 
kind to the children he had met on the stair- 
ways, and had sometimes kissed them and 
sometimes had given them fruit. No letters 
had ever arrived for him, nor any packages. 
His name was unknown ; he had been desig- 
nated simply as “the slater.” 

The rector was appalled, 

The curate caught every word of the dis- 
mal testimony with an anxious ear. He even 
cross-examined some of the people who spoke ; 
but he elicited nothing to torment him. The 
fact became more plain that the man was un- 
known. 

The curate then tremblingly put this ques- 
tion to the rector: 

“Did he speak at all, sir? I mean after 
he fell. Did any one catch a word ?” 

“No,” replied the rector, reverently, in a 
whisper; “ nothing escaped him but his 
soul.” Then he added, after a pause: “ Let 
us hope that God will receive it.” 

The curate bowed. 

Several moments of silence followed. All 
were oppressed with the idea of loneliness 
thus so vividly presented. 

Then a woman gently forced her way into 
the apartment, and advanced to the centre of 
the room. She seemed to be tidy in her 
dress ; she was tall, and had a child at her 
breast, who cowered at the dark and at the 
dimly-seen figures of the people. She ad- 
dressed the rector : 

“ Last night he wrote a letter, sir.” 

The curate choked up, and became rigid. 

“A letter?” asked the rector, advancing. 
“Did he? Then tell me quickly all you know. 
What about the letter?” 

“T saw through the crack of the door. 
It was on the jar—so much,” She measures 
it off on her arm. “I saw him three times: 
once when he began it, once when he got 
through, and once when he sent it away.” 

“ Did you speak to him?” 

“No, I never spoke to him.” 

“Do you know where the letter went ?” 

She hesitates, dreading to find that her 
information will be of no use, but is finally 
brought to admit that she does not. 

The curate breathes again, but. trembles 
violently from head to foot. There is no way 
in which he can interpose. She must go on 
gabbling, if she chooses. It soon appears 


that she has not the remotest inkling of what 
the letter said, where it went, to whom it was 
addressed, or the name of the sender. She 
becomes abashed, and retreats. 


The rector 





becomes again downcast, and the curate, un- 
der the cover of the dark, opens his mouth 
in a silent laugh. 

“Stop,” whispered the rector, with a sud- 
den thought. “Do you know how the letter 
went? Come back.” 

She returns rapidly. 
at her tongue’s end. 

“Yes, by a boy, a boy he called in from 
the street. I heard him halloo from the win- 
dow at the other end of the passage, over 
there.” 

She pointed, and all within hearing craned 
their necks to see the grimy panes now be- 
come famous. 

“Did you see the boy?” 

“Yes, sir; I had a good look, a fair 
look.” 

“Well?” 

“He was a bright lad He was lame in 
his right leg, it being bowed outward, making 
him limp. He had a brown suit and short 
hair; he had a gray eye and a strange lip, a 
harelip; he was very ugly.” 

The rector turned to the curate. 

“How strangely people meet and cross 
each other! I have met with many cases, but 
this is curious. Do you recall the boy?” 

The curate, stupefied and aghast, was un- 
able to answer, but he shook his head. 

“He.is in my class at the parish school,” 
said the rector, in an undertone. “I shall 
see him, and perhaps he will help us.” 

He then spoke to the woman. 

“Wethank you. You have been of great 
assistance. We now hope to find some friends 
of this poor man, and I will come and tell 
you, if you like.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the woman, grate- 
fully. “I should like to know, indeed.” 

The curate went down the stairs behind 
the rector, regarding him as he would a 
jailer. 

The instant he heard that the man had 
written a letter, he recalled that he had 
observed him at church on four successive 
Sundays, in a retired seat. From this he 
imagined that he must have heard of the at- 
tachment between the rector’s daughter and 
himself. Therefore, being an upright man, 
as was sufficiently proved, his first impulse 
would be to disclose the wickedness he had 
witnessed to the rector, with the intent of 
saving his daughter from such a man as the 
curate, 

The curate accordingly felt sure that the 
letter was somewhere waiting, ready to drop 
like the knife of a guillotine. 

His agitation was no longer to be con- 
cealed. His utmost efforts could not prevent 
his arm from shaking in the friendly grasp of 
the rector. 

The light of a street-lamp fell upon him. 
The rector looked up. 

“Why, man, you are pale! Brattle, Brat- 
tle!” he cried, pulling upon his arm—“ Brat- 
tle, you are white, as white as a sheet, 
sir!” 

The excuse was easy. Closeness, sad scene, 
overwrought feelings. 

“ True, true. I don’t blame you, of course, 
but can you keep up?” 

There appears to be no difficulty about 
this, and they pass on rapidly, the curate with 


She has the answer 





an eye upon every shadow, corner, door-way, 
and turning, ready to leap upon what may 
come forth, and to strangle it if it be a boy 
with a curved leg. 

The rector leads off into another subject, 
thinking it has a charm for him, and will di- 
vert him. He could not have chosen more 
exquisite torture. 

“That was a most elegant ring, Brattle. 
It must have arrived just as this poor man 
fell from the steeple. Misery and delight at 
the same second! Both at once; both in- 
extricably coupled; both involved and mixed 
together.” 

The curate’s heart stood still. He stopped 
and looked at the rector. However, it was 
plain that nothing but a sentiment was im- 
plied. The rector continued: 

“ She instantly placed it upon her finger, 
and held it in the firelight. You know she is 
beautiful, but to-day she had on a reddish 
dress—a dark one, with a long skirt—and, 
when she stood beside the mantel, turning 
her white hand this way and that, and mur- 
muring thanks to you, the generous friend, 
and making the bright rays dart all over the 
room, I could hardly think that she was less 
than a princess.” 

He paused to recall the image, while his 
words burned themselves upon the heart of 
the curate. 

“She was radiant. Her eyes, mouth, 
cheeks, even her splendid hair, almost glowed 
with gratitude for the love which the gift be- 
tokened.” 

The rector looked at his friend with affec- 
tion. 

The friend, with his eyes searching every 
foot of the way, hurried on. 

The destination was the rector’s house, 
and the streets were tortuous. Often the cu- 
rate led by the length of the rector’s arm, 
and his companion would look at him, sur- 
prised and perplexed. 

The curate’s dread augmented. The rector 
increased it by unconsciously heightening the 
light against which the curate must contrast 
his enormity. His crime stood out in star- 
tling relief from the glory and devotion of the 
rector’s daughter. 

He remembered her words; he felt the 
pressure of her hands upon his; he met her 
glances ; he breathed the atmosphere of her 
presence ; he became newly intoxicated with 
her spirit, even while he faced his secret and 
hunted at every step of the way to intercept 
its exposer. , 

The rector persisted ; the curate’s misery 
became greater. 

Once he broke away to rush upon a poor 
child who was carrying a heavy burden which 
made him lean a little. He gave it some 
money, and returned to the rector with pant 
ing breath and a pallid face. 

He was asked for a reason, but he gave 
none, which caused the rector to look at him 
with pity, and to say, under his breath, “ Un- 
strung, unstrung!” 

Consequently, no more words were ex- 
changed ; nothing passed between them buta 
sharp scrutiny on the part of the rector. 

They came to the street which contained 
the rectory. It was broad, well lighted, and, 
at this hour of the night, almost deserted. 
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‘They entered upon it by a narrow passage, 
-and instantly confronted the church. 

The curate shrank. 

A glare of moonlight fell upon the apire 
and the window of the organ-loft. A long 
rope swayed hither and thither in the wind, 
-and at times struck its knotted end against 
the stone-work. It was part of the mis- 
ghievous cord which had caught upon a pin- 
~nacle and hung down, almost to the belfry. 

A man was standing upon the spot in 
front of the porch, and looking curiously up 
at the great height. He had heard of the ac- 
cident, and had strolled that way for his even- 
“ing walk ; he had a little child by the hand, 
who stooped and picked up a button, which 
the man put in his pocket. He meant to 
show it to his friends as one which probably 
burst from the clothing of the slater when 
“his body was dashed upon the ground. 

The two stood for a moment as if over- 
~whelmed at their sudden proximity to the ter- 
tible spot. Then they passed rapidly across 
“the street, and hurried to the iron gate which 
‘led to the rector’s door. The curate disen- 
~gaged himself, and stood still. 

“ Brattle,” said the rector, kindly, and lay- 

ing his hand upon the shoulder of the other 
— Brattie, you are ill, think. You shiver 
-and look cold. Please give up your hard du- 
‘ties to me for a day or two, or a week or two. 
You demand rest and quiet. See! look at 
‘your hand shake. You have grown thinner 
‘within three hours, poor boy!” He stops to 
regard him. He recalls all the contests he 
has waged against sicknesses, miseries, recre- 
ants, and the thousand ills of the parish, and 
his eyes beam with affection and regard. 
~* Overworked, overtasked. Yes, it is too 
plain, dear Brattie, too plain. I could not 
‘bave you incur a sickness that would oblige 
you to go away; that would be a great mis- 
fortune. So go home and dream of what- 
ever you like for the rest of the week, and I 
will send my little girl to ask for-you in the 
‘morning. She will think it hard that she 
-will not see you before then, but she will have 
the ring.” 

The curate, holding to the iron by both 
hands, is entirely deaf to what is said. He 
peers behind into the shadows of the church, 
-and examines the gloomy walls and abut- 
ments, trying hard to find an enemy. 

None appears, and so his eyes finally fall 
upon the perplexed visage of the rector, who 
slowly repeats his injunctions. 

“ Yes—yes,” answered the curate, rapidly ; 
“yes, perhaps I will rest; I may take a vaca- 
tion. Put your mind at ease, sir; do not 
‘plague yourself about me. It is damp here, 
and I feel a sort of fog rising; a dangerous 
‘mist. Allow me to recommend that you go 
in, sir. Such air is not fit for you to breathe, 
and your voice is none too strong. I beg you 
‘to go, sir.” 

The rector begins to regard him with anx- 
iety, while the curate begins to confuse his 
dread and his present position—to mingle 
them together. He says, nervously, “I will 
watch, sir.” 

“ Watch ?”’ repeats the rector. 

His tone brings the curate to himself in a 
flash. He comprehends his position, and be- 


He ingeniously explains himself as meaning 
that he will watch by the body of the slater, 
and then coherently urges the rector to go 
within-doors. , 

The rector does so, having exacted a prom- 
ise that the other will immediately go to his 
own lodgings, and takes leave with all gentle- 
ness and confidence. 

The curate crosses the street and waits. 

He feels that the catastrophe is about to 
occur, and he hopes to prevent it at a blow. 
He looks out from hie covert for the boy. 

He cannot escape from the terrible view 
of the moonlit steeple, the Gothic window, 
and the fragment of rope which beats the 
tower with the rattle of a flail, or curves out- 
ward in the wind. If he withdraws farther, 
he must lose sight of the rector’s gate; if he 
stands where he does, he must always vividly 
imagine a swinging man staring in at the 
organ-loft, with a cry of angry surprise upon 
his lips. 

He watches the bright lights in the rector’s 
house, but his eyes revert to the steeple. He 
conjures the beloved scenes wherein the prog- 
ress of his love was proved, but his thoughts 
fly off to the man in the garret room. He 
imagines how happy he wovld be had the 
cursed ring never disturbed his desires, but he 
awakes to his dread of the limping boy. 

The bright rows of lights glimmer through 
the gathering fog; the steeple becomes ob- 
scure; passing carriages come into and go out 
of sight in a flash; the twigs of the trees begin 
to drip; the air becomes raw, and his compre 
hension of his position grows with the gloom 
of the hour. 

Twice he dashes out at false alarms, for 
his sensitive eye distorts every human limb it 
falls upon. 

The hour grows late, the clocks ring for 
eight and nine. 

Suddenly he becomes impressed with the 
picture of the rector’s daughter. It rises be- 
fore him with the strength of reality. Her 
graceful figure, her carriage, her air, her 
beauty, absorb his thoughts, and for one mo- 
ment he forgets. 

His ear becomes filled with the music of 
her tones, her laughter, and her whispers. He 
meets her eye. He marks her light step, her 
extended hands, and parted lips. She seems 
filled with joy, and flies to meet him with a 
ery of welcome. The air becomes permeated 
with her presence as with a perfume; she dif- 
fuses a glow over his troubled mind, and he 
has an instant of rest. It is a flash of his ex- 
piring peace, a last gift to his tranquillity. 

He lifts his eyes and beholds the deformed 
boy halting along toward the rector’s gate. 
He springs into activity in an instant. 
Here is something tangible, something with a 
name, a form. 

All his energies concentrate upon it. He 
brings in all his rambling thoughts, and trains 
them upon the puzzle—how shall he circum- 
vent this threatening personage ? 

He steps out from his covert with a pacific 
idea, and leisurely approaches the boy, who, 
recognizing him as the curate, instantly stops 
and pulls off his hat with a bow. 

The curate begins by asking him ques- 
tions about his invalid parents, his own pros- 





the bent knee, answers meekly and gratefully. 
Presently they get round to the point by grad- 
ual approaches. 

The curate understands the boy has a let- 
ter for the rector. Yes, he has. Is it from 
the slater who was killed to-day ? 

The boy, with his wrists in his eyes, ac- - 
knowledges this to be the case. 

“He lived in my court, sir, and often 
talked to me, and often gave me things to eat 
and to play with. He was as good as you, 
but he was diff’rent. He was kind to me in 
partic’lar, and I’m going to carry this letter in 
partic’lar.” 

Here he clutched at his small jacket at 
the side, and looked at the rector’s windows, 
whimpering. 

“Yes, you should be careful. Now I am 
going in directly. The rector is busy, and 
you cannot see him; but I shall. I will take 
the letter.” 

The boy, having pitched upon a high key 
of faithfulness, for the reason that he was in- 
trusted with his dead friend’s commission, 
shook his head, and looked down at his feet, 
with which he made marks in the mud. 

“ Ah,” said the curate, persuasively ; “ but 
your friend wished that the rector should get 
it directly. Now I will put it in his hand, 
while you must give it to a servant, who would 
forget it.” 

The boy still shook his head, and became 
restless. The curate persisted mildly, and 
stepped before him. The boy grew sullen and 
dogged. 

The curate tried a bribe. 

“Hi,” cried the boy, with a snarl, “you 
want the letter!" 

The curate disclaimed it, and laughed. 

“I! what could I want with it? But I 
want to help you. Think of your poor 
friend.” 

“Tam thinkin’ of him. I van’t think of 
any thin’ else. He was partic’lar kind to me, 
and I’m goin’ to be partic’lar kind to him.” 

The repetition of this phrase served to 
frame his resolution anew. 

He felt for the letter—it was safe. The 
curate heard the rattle of the paper, and it 
served to belittle the object which prevented 
his attainment of it. 

He put his hand on the shoulder of the 
boy. The boy looked up. The placid expres- 
sion had vanished, and the street-light exhib- 
ited a portentous face. 

The boy put on his cap, and shut his fists 
He endeavored to get away, but found that he 
was held. 

“ What are you goin’ to do?” 

“ Give me the letter!” 

The demand was savage. The boy clasped 

his arms about his breast, and held his breath. 
He was so brave that to cry out did not occur 
to him; he remained, braced by every muscle, 
awaiting the onslaught with resolution. The 
curate released him, and pretended to beg. 
He dropped his thin disguise as benefactor, 
and came out plainly as a suppliant. 
It was useless. The boy was immovable. 
They dropped into their true positions as 
antagonists, and stood silently eying each 
other; one a lame boy, and the other a power- 
ful man. 








‘comes intelligible by sheer force and effort. 
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the boy, and bent him back, so that his 
shoulder rested upon his knee. 

He thrust his hand into his clothing. 

The boy fought with desperation, striking 
the curate fiercely about the head with one 
rapid hand, while he seized the letter, in a 
grasp of iron, with the other. 

The curate became blinded. The boy 
slipped from beneath him, and arose to his 
feet two yards off. The curate dashed upon 
him with outstretched arms. 

The breathless boy fled, panting; he 
crossed the street into the shade, and van- 
ished into the narrow passage opposite the 
church, and the curate wildly pursued. Like 
a bird or animal hunted, the boy ran into 
haunts close by his home. 

He heard the curate close upon him. 

His imperfect limb, though much shorter 
than the other, was fully as strong, and, 
though at every step he seemed to stumble, 
it was only the peculiarity of his pace. 

They burried through several streets until 
the passages became complex and the build- 
ings overhanging. © 

A steep hill confronted them. The cease- 
less rows of houses looked like cliffs, and the 
two runners appeared to be in a deep gully. 

They were alone, and the fog began to 
rise under the impulse of an easterly wind. 
The boy appeared like a spider as he ran into 
the moonlight, and looked over his shoulder 
at the struggling curate. 

Sometimes he dashed into the middle of 
the street, and sometimes he plunged into 
narrow passages, hoping to hide or double on 
his path. But the form of the curate would 
surely follow him with an eager hand almost 
upon his shoulder, so he would dart forward 
again hardly beyond his reach. 

He heard his name pronounced in a thick 
voice, and also promises, and entreaties, and 
denunciations, ejaculated with a short breath. 
He replied to nothing; he was wholly bent 
upon getting away. 

He became filled with terror at the des- 
perate manner of the curate. Something 
more frightful than the vision of robbery 
arose before him. The steps behind him 
were those of a resolute, persistent man, and 
even when the steps became ill defined, when 
they were reduced to mere scrambling from ex- 
haustion, the dread increased, and he strug- 
gled on, now too weary to scream. 

Suddenly he found he had escaped. He 
was solitary. It was black, damp, unknown. 
He waited. He heard nothing; and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead while lean- 
ing against a wall of stone. 

He waited in strict silence for ten min- 
utes. He regained his breath, and then crept 
toward the point where he felt sure he must 
meet a lighted thoroughfare. His letter was 
safe in his pocket. He was cautious, stop- 
ping and listening ut nearly every step. 

He begin to see the light of the lamps. 
He approached them as though he feared a 
pitfall. He placed his feet here and there 
with the noiseless cantion and deliberation 
of a cat. Ilis arms were extended like wings 
in order to preserve his balance, and his head 
turned in quick alternation from one side to 
the other. 

He held his breath; he was jealous even 














of the tiny sounds of dripping and settling. 
The noise of the air moving among the 

house-tops disturbed him. The currents of 

wind which breathed upon him seemed to be 

the forerunners of his enemy. Many times he 

became petrified with fear at the bursting of 

a ray of light from some window above him ; 

his teeth chattered ; his skin became cold. 

By slow degrees he crept to the corner of 
the desired street. Behind him all was as 
black as ink, save a few dusky glares from 
some lofty chambers; while before him was 
an illuminated scene of houses and broad 
pavements. 

This he must cross. He issued from his 
place with trembling. A tall building threw 
a shadow half-way across. He pursued this 
with the stealth of an Indian. 

He reached the middle of the street, being 
stillin the shadow. He saw no one but an 
old man with a cane, a woman with feathers 
in her bonnet, and a cbild carrying a loaf and 
a pitcher. He fixed his eye upon a lane 
nearly opposite, and stepped forth rapidly. 

The rattle of a footfall made him look to 
the right. 

There was the tall curate, without his hat, 
with one foot raised in advance, his terrible 
face bent upon him, his arms projected, 
standing like a ghost in the white light of the 
moon. 

For an instant the boy became stone. 

Then he found vent in a shrill scream of 
fright, and dashed on with the speed of an ar- 
row. The eccentricity of his pace alone 
saved him. The curate flew in pursuit, but 
could not lay a hand upon him. Almost to- 
gether they reached the passage, one leaping 
and plunging, the other reaching and catch- 
ing at the air. 

The curate failed. 

Once in the darkness, the boy’s knowledge 
made him superior. The curate lost him in a 
minute. 

Possessed with fury, he ran hither and 
thither until his breath began again to wane. 
He dodged backward and forward about 
an obstacle which stood in the centre of a 
sort of square. It was a collection of car- 
riers’ carts which stood upon their ends with 
their shafts turned inward. He spent many 
minutes thus, and then ran on into the most 
obscure passage he could find. He fancied 
the boy must have taken this, from the very 
reason that it was tortuous and foul. 

The search here was also fruitless. He 
hid in places which commanded long views 
either way, and pressed himself closely 
against the walls, and kept a lookort. He 
peered into all dark door-ways, into black 
yards where there were pools of water and 
mud, into huts made for stables, and into 
sheds, 

It was quarter of an hour before it dawned 
upon him that the boy might still be hasten- 
ing onward instead of hiding. 

The thought affected him likea blow. He 
was nearer disaster than ever. 

He started up and looked about him, and 
found he was in a labyrinth, He made an 





attempt to get out of it, but came upon a 
blank wall. 

He saw alight in a window, and called 
A woman 


loudly for some one to look out. 











did so, and gave him a direction in so thick a 
voice that he misunderstood and went the 
other way, until he found himself descending 
a steep street leading to the wharves. 

All this time the buy must be burrying to 
the rector with the letter. 

The pursuing man, now exhausted and 
weak, full of rage, and perplexed beyond en- 
durance, knew not which way to turn ; despair 
assailed him, and he thought of surrender fo 
the fates which seemed to involve him. 

Suddenly he heard from below the rumble 
of a carriage. This had never occurred to 
him. He ran down the remaining portion of 
the street, and almost at its foot he found a 
four-wheeled vehicle with two shabby horses. 

He had no money. The driver looked at 
him askance, and refused to trust him. He 
produced his watch. The driver showed his 
number, and the curate gave his direction and 
crawled into a seat, and was dragged away. 

The sum of all torture of mind was his. 
The spectacle of the consequences arose be- 
fore him with all the vividness of a theatrical 
picture ; it convulsed him, it filled him anew 
with terror. He contemplated his utter de- 
struction, and the scorn that would fall upon 
him and his cloth; he saw his fame dragged 
in the dust. 

He felt the chill of averted faces as though 
an actual gust of wind blew upon him; he 
shrank under the misery of bitter words as 
visibly as had the carriage-windows lowered 
and the countenances of his outraged friends 
appeared. 

A catalogue of his praises and honors 
passed through his memory. A loud murmur 
of thanks arose. A procession of the maimed, 
sick, dying, and wicked, paraded on his jolt- 
ing journey. 

His preservation of these cherished proofs, 
his chance for self-redemption, depended upon 
the speed of his carriage; his discovery, 
flight, annihilation, depended on the speed of 
the boy. 

He thrust his head out at the window to 
beg for harder driving, more haste, and yet 
more and more. 

Instead of going faster, the horses slack- 
ened. The distance was much smaller than 
the curate had supposed. They had arrived. 
He burst out at the door in a fever, to ask 
why they had stopped. 

He found himself before the rector’s 
house, which still had the same lights in the 
window. 

He looked about him on all sides; there 
was no vestige of the boy, and he became 
calm, thus implying that he had half ex- 
pected to find some trace of him or his se- 
cret. 

He revolved his affairs in his mind, and 
counted altogether upon one circumstance— 
namely, that the boy had not arrived. 

He was cool; he had arranged a plan, & 
series of falsehoods, by which the rector 
would not, in honor, read his own letter. 

He passed up the path and the steps. He 
halted again to survey the place, and to re- 
hearse his form of language. He had a key 
to the door, with which he had been pro- 
vided, in crder to reach the rector’s study, 
which was in the house. 

He opened the door and went in. Te was 
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saluted by a delicate perfume of flowers which 
came from a silver vase in the hall-way. The 
usual flush of light descended from a Chinese 
lantern attached to the ceiling. The furni- 
ture of the place was unchanged ; every thing 
was tranquil, not a sound was to be heard. 
He could not see a rough cap upon the table, 
nor a suggestion of disturbance in any thing, 
and he, therefore, felt doubly assured. 

To the left was the room in which he 
would find the rector. He was probably study- 
ing, while his daughter sat beside him sewing, 
and perhaps singing softly to herself. 

He entered the room with a bold air. His 
eye at once fell upon the rough cap he had 
looked for in the entry. It lay in a heap on 
the blue top of a writing-case. 

He was lost ! 

He advanced a few steps, and then stood 
still. The rector was standing upright on 
the left of the fireplace, looking down with 
averted face; he carried his hands behind 
him, and his attitude expressed the utmost 
sorrow. 

His daughter stood opposite. Her face 
was turned toward the curate, but her lips 
were closed. She could not but be incredu- 
lous, and her eyes glowed with pity and affec- 
tion. 

The curate fixed his eye on the occupant 
of an arm-chair. The boy uneasily turned 
his head away, and placed a soiled hand upon 
the cheek next the culprit. 

A sharp flash of light broke upon the 
sight of the curate. He followed it and saw 
the ring lying upon the table beside a sheet 
of rumpled paper which was the slater’s let- 
ter. 

The rector raised his hand and silently 
pointed it out, and then stepped in closer to 
the fire, and hung his gray head upon his 
breast. 

The curate took up the paper with blood- 
less fingers, and read it word by word : 


“To rae Recror: 

“T am a man employed to mend the stee- 
ple of the church. I know you by sight and 
kindness, and I know your daughter also. I 
know the curate. I know he will be the hus- 
band of the lady. I once had a bad wife, and 
I know what a bad husband is. Do you un- 
derstand? Think of this, and it will prepare 
you for the story I must tell. 

“T saw the curate steal money from the 
poor-box in the organ-loft when I was coming 
down from the steeple. This was to-day at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Charge him 
with it, and the wretch will not deny it. Do 
not let him cheat you, for he will try; I saw 
him in the plain light of the sun. 

“ Perhaps Iam meddling, but I will take 
the blame of a meddler to keep him from 
bringing shame home to you. [I tell you he is 
& mean thief, and he stole from the poor! I 
am known in L—. 

“ Informed by 
“Jacos Smrrn.” 


A thief! 

The curate returned the paper carefully to 
the table. 

All was silence. Not a breath, not a 
rustle, not a movement, even the flames ceased, 
Pretty soon a coal fell upon the fender and 





broke to pieces. The hand of the good rec- 
tor sought his chin to quiet his trembling 
lips. 

A prolonged sob came from the breast of 
the beautiful girl. 

The boy watched the curate, but said noth- 
ing, gave no warning, made no alarm. A mo- 
ment after a slight click of the outer lock 
aroused the attention of the two weeping 
peuple. They looked up. They were alone 
with the boy, for the curate had disap- 
peared. 

The rector fell into a chair, prostrated 
with grief; he was unable to do any thing but 
to compare the curate of yesterday with the 
curate of to-day, and to sink under the ex- 
posal. 

The daughter was aroused. Love sur- 
mounted the disgrace and overlooked the 
crime, 

For a moment she actually looked upon 
the shrinking boy with the eyes of a tigress ; 
then her glance fell upon her crushed father. 
She remembered he was a rector, and that 
they lived under the shadow of a church. 

She turned and passed over to the lad, 
and placed a hand caressingly upon his fore- 
head. He seized and kissed it. 

She looked up with an expression of fright, 
for a gloomy reminiscence crossed her She 
remembered that there was a certain bridge 
over a canal which had often come in the way 
of her walks with the curate. She recalled 
that they had always stopped at its brink and 
looked down at the deep current of water 
with sensations of fear. He had pointed out 
that the walls were of slippery wood, and 
that there was little chance of escape should 
one falltherein. He had declared that it was 
here of all places that the intended suicide 
would have no chance of rescue should his 
heart fail him at last. 

Her thoughts flew to this terrible spot. 
She recalled the provocation—the proving of 
arobbery. Sheconjured the condition of his 
mind—desperation beyond example. 

She, too, left the room. 

She ran through the streets with the 
speed of the wind. A single outer garment 
fluttered behind her, and her head was bare. 

Every thing was white with the moon; 
the mist had vanished, shadows were dense, 
and it was clear as noonday. She came toa 
corner which commanded the bridge. 

The curate stood upon it, looking down, 
with his hands on the rail. She began to 
give thanks that she was in time, and that she 
had been led to the right spot. She forgot it 
was on his way home to his lodgings. She 
crept up to him without noise. She looked 
like an angel—forgiving, appealing, loving. 

“Luther!” 

The transcendent gentleness of the utter- 
ance saved his soul from destruction. He 
made no reply until she approached closer 
and smiled; she began to think she had made 
a mistake. 

“T did it,” said he. 

She now touched him with some of the 
folds of her dress. Her divine smile remained 
unchanged, and she gave him a hand; then, 
in a moment, the other hand. 

“T know it,” she replied. 
now to undo it.” 


“ Commence 





The contact with ker, the sublime sweet- 
ness of her face, her affection, began. to open 
his eyes to his wickedness. Iitherto he had 
been absorbed with the terrors of discovery; 
now he was possessed, for the first time, with 
remorse. 

He hung his head, and his hands quivered 
in hers. 

“ Luther,” she whispered, “‘ whatever you 
may think a recompense, I will think so too; 
whenever you must fulfil it, I shall be ready 
to help; wherever you go, if you must go, I 
will go also. We must endure their just 
looks of anger, so that we may be happy and 
true hereafter.” 

Her voice trembled at the end. There is 
always a promise and a strong hope in her 
last word—a trust, a tenderness, a proof of 
great strength, whenever it is spoken. Its 
spirit animated him to a resolve, or, rather, 
defined it. 

“Yes, I will go away out of sight of all 
here. I will go into the world. I will return 
fit for you. You are too pure, too noble, to 
bear my presence now.” 

She passed her fingers through his hair. 
The act was a subterfuge to make him ob- 
livious of her tears. 

“Shall you always think of the future?” 

“Yes, always, always!” 

She put her arms about his neck. 

“May I go where you go?” 

“Yes, if you will.” 

“You know I will.” 

They separated. 

The curate stepped lingeringly toward his 
destination, with the upright carriage of an 
honest man. 

She stepped lingeringly in her direction, 
toward her home, with the bearing of one 
who would have stayed forever. 

The curate suddenly stopped. He put his 
hand hastily to his head, and his face under- 
went a change. For an instant he stood 
still. He was overwhelmed with a new 
thought, and it convulsed him. 

He reached the end of the railing, and 
then turned. He called; she also turned, 
Both forms and faces were illuminated; both 
rested their bands upon the parapet. 

“ Will you think well of whatever—what- 
ever 1 may do?” 

She noticed the repetition, and swiftly 
considered it; then she replied, gently: 

“Yes, whatever you may do.” 

They exchanged a look of mutual trust; 
then the curate raised his hand, and slowly 
turned away. 

At noon on the next day the town was in 
a commotion, for the curate of the prosperous 
church of Our Saviour appeared personally 
before the criminal tribunal of the city, and 
demanded trial and punishment for the com- 
mittal of a robbery. 

The rector, and all other rectors, and the 
bishop of the diocese, hurried thither with 
faces of alarm and astonishment. They found 
the curate pale, calm, and immovable, under- 
going the curious questions of the public pro- 
secutor. 

Argument and persuasions were useless to 
change his purpose, and that night the curate 
slept in a jail. 

At the trial he won praise for his exposi- 
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tion and his plea for his weakness; his bear- 
ing was manly, though humbled; he looked 
upon the crowd as though he considered it as 
his judge above the judge who held his liberty 
at command. 

There came into court the limping boy, 
the coroner, the woman with the child, the 
jeweller, and the rector. 

The populace gaped and gossipped, and 
wondered what the rector’s daughter would 
do now. 

At the end of the day the curate received 
a sentence. It was the smallest term of im- 
prisonment permitted by law. Not a muscle 
of his face changed. He bowed, and looked 
at a hidden seat beside a pillar. 

This was the beginning of his life; all 
that lay behind the day of discovery was lost; 
all that intervened between that day and this 
was an impuise to grand things; and, to-day, 
rectification, honor, and nobility, began as 
the prison-d-:or was closed upon him, as his 
cell opened, his uniform brought, and his 
number assigned. 

The rector’s daughter waited and prayed, 
day by day, and almost watched the iron gate. 
It finally opened. 

Two thousand miles southwest of Hono- 
lulu there lies a host of scorched banks of 
sand and coral. These are inhabited by hu- 
man animals who bave added to their native 
crimes all the corruptions taught by trading 
suilors, The heat is so great that it produces 
a lethargy of body and mind; treachery is 
the chief characteristic; a hate of foreign 
faces is the deepest instinct. 

Fevers sweep the population, and wars con- 
tinually increase the destruction. All is bar- 
ren, comfortless, arid, and miserable. Com- 
munication is rare; harbors are dangerous, 
and reefs abound. 

Here there must be a mission. To this 
place, so hopeless and dreadful, there must 
some one go who will be brave beyond com- 
mon understanding. 

The man presented himself in the person 
of the curate of Our Saviour’s. He and his 
wife would go together. 

It would take too long to relate the pro- 
cess of conversion and civilization performed 
by these devoted missionaries. Years elapsed 
before the work was accomplished, but it was 
done at last ; and there now lives in Micronasia 
a community, with a church, a school, and an 
industry, which are enduring monuments of 
the zeal and devotion of Luther Brattle and 


his faithful wife. 
Atsert Wesster, Jr. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


HOW THEY ALL GOT UP, AND HOW MR. MARJO- 
RAM HAD A MORNING LECTURE. 


We forgot to say last night how Harry 
Fortescue and Edward Vernon felt, and how 
they went to bed. It takes so long a time to 
put a whole party to bed, that we left out the 





bachelors. All we have to say about them is, 
that both the young men slept remarkably 
well, as indeed young men usually do. As 
for Edward Vernon, as he was in love with 
Alice, every thing went so smoothly, that he 
had no reason to lie awake fretting and put- 
ting questions to himself as to what could 
have happened if something else had not 
happened, or had happened; what Alice 
meant by this or that; and why he had not 
done something which he ought to have done. 
All this self-crucifixion might come to him 
later, but it had not come yet. He too slept 
the sleep of the just. He would have slept 
the clock round, if he had not been called at 
eight. 

Harry Fortescue, too, slept well. He was 
certainly in love neither with Lady Sweet- 
apple nor with Florence Carlton, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether there was any 
truth in his affection for that mythical person 
conjured up by Mr. Beeswing’s gentleman, 
the mere mention of whom by Mrs. Crump 
had so alarmed Lady Sweetapple. Harry 
Fortescue was altogether a stronger nature 
than Edward Vernon. He did not take things 
so much to heart; and, wherever his heart 
might be, he certainly slept quite as well on 
that warm night of the Ist of June as Ed- 
ward Vernon. He chased no rosy spirits, 
fled from no phantoms, and fell over no preci- 
pices in his slumbers. When he was called, 
he jumped out of bed, and, as he stood in 
his bath, he said, as he looked out across the 
park : 

“By Jove! what a lovely morning!” 

There were always prayers at High Beech. 
Ever since the house had stood there were 
morning prayers, and, fora long time, even- 
ing prayers, too. It is only lately that we 
have cut off half our family devotions in 
most well-regulated families, because evening 
prayers fit in so very awkwardly with our so- 
cial arrangements. In the good old times we 
should ull of us have been flocking in to even- 
ing prayers just about the time that, nowa- 
days, dinner is half over. The result is, that 
evening prayers are almost as rare as the 
bustard in Great Britain, and, like a steam- 
boat with one engine disabled, the nation 
goes on at half-prayer power, or morning 
prayers alone. So at High Beech there were 
morning prayers alone; but it was the rule 
of the house that every one, if it were at all 
possible, should attend them. It was a good 
rule, Sir Thomas used to say, considered 
from the lowest point of view—that it in- 
sured regularity at breakfast; just in the 
same way as some dons at Oxford assert that 
morning chapel is so good because it pulls 
undergraduates out of bed at seven, and so 
makes them a present of two hours more in 
the day, during which they may improve 
their minds. “ High Beech was not an inn,” 
Sir Thomas used to say, in which every man 
could do as he liked, get up when he liked, 
go to bed when he liked, and have his break- 
fast when he liked. Breakfast could not be 
going on till half-past twelve. It came after 
prayers, at half-past nine, and it was all over 
by half-past ten. If you were ill or weak, 
you might have your breakfast up-stairs, and 
thank your stars if Lady Carlton, in the 
goodness of her heart, did not send for Mr. 





Squills to come and see how you were. If 
you were well and strong over-night, you 
were expected to sit down to breakfast at 
half-past nine, and you were all the more re- 
spected—though it cannot be said you were 
ever actually proctorized, or in other words 
snubbed, for not doing so—if you came down 
at a quarter-past nine, when the gong called 
all the household together into the hall for 
prayers. ' 

Now, if any unearnest youth of either sex 
declares, after reading the above exposition. 
of the breakfast and prayer-meetings at High 
Beech, that he or she had rather not go to 
High Beech, to be such a slave to old-fash- 
ioned ideas, all we can say is, that it will only 
be his or her loss ; for, in our opinion, a visit 
to High Beech is quite one of the pleasantest 
things that can befall any man or woman of 
any age; and, for our own part, we are al- 
ways ready to go to High Beech when we are- 
asked. 

It so happened that every one who was in: 
the house on the 2d of June, 1870, knew the- 
rule of the house, At eight or half-past 
eight, therefore, every one got out of bed, 
“ shook off dull sloth,” and made him ready 
for the day. 

“ Just what I said, my lady,” said Mrs. 
Crump, as she brought Lady Sweetapple that 
cup of tea at eight; “‘ Mr. Beeswing's gentle- 
man is not ‘ wisible.’ I have just set eyes on 
him at the end of the gallery, taking Mr. 
Beeswing his hot water, but I have had no 
conversation with him.” 

“Well,” said Lady Sweetapple, “ mind 
you ask him, Crump; not right out, of course, 
before all the rest of the servants, but quiet- 
ly, you know, and try to find out the young 
lady’s name.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ And, Crump, how do I look? 
had such a good night.” 

“OQ my lady,” said the politic Crump, 
“ you look as my lady always looks, lovely!” 

“T did not ask that, Crump. You know 
very well I meant if I looked well.” 

“ Indeed, my lady, it’s all the same to you 
whether you look well or lovely; for, as my 
poor mother used to say, health and looks al- 
ways go together.” 

“Then you think I look strong and in 
good health,” said Lady Sweetapple. 

“Certainly, my lady; I never see you 
look better since I have been with you.” 

Now, half the readers of this story may 
think this all silly vanity on the part of Lady 
Sweetapple. She ought, they will say, to have 
been quite above such trifling. But, putting 
aside, for the moment, the question whether 
men are not quite as vain of their personal 
appearance as women, only just consider how 
much more serious a thing the loss of looks 
is to a woman than toa man. A man, say & 
soldier, and a good-looking one, goes into ac- 
tion in the service of his country, and a mus- 
ket-ball just flies past his face and takes off 
his nose, which may be as prominent a mark 
as the Duke of Wellington’s or the toucan’s. 
Well, he returns to England, disfigured, a8 
his mother says, for life, and wears a black 
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patch over his face where his nose ought to- 


be, or has an enamelled nose, like the notary 
in About’s story, or an India-rubber or gutta~ 
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percha nose. We say there is no reason why 
that man should not marry any one. So, 
also, a man may have the small-pox, and be 
pitted like a Wimbledon target; there is no 
reason why he should not marry any one. Of 
‘course, a girl would sooner marry a man with 
@ nose, unless it were as long as the nose of 
Slawkenbergius, and a man unpitted with the 
small-pox. All we say is, that those disfigure- 
ments are no serious obstacle to marriage in 
aman. But let a young lady lose her nose in 
a railway accident. Let her opposite neigh- 
bor, for instance, in the spasmodic clutching 
of such a catastrophe, when he is thrown for- 
ward into her lap, suddenly grasp her nose 
and tweak and twist it off: she may possibly 
get in compensation from the railway com- 
pany two hundred and fifty pounds ; perhaps 
—but in our opinion she will never get a hus- 
band, unless he were a blind one, and fortu- 
nately, though love is proverbially blind, hus- 
bands are not often so afflicted. In the same 
way, let a lovely young lady, in all the pride 
of her beauty, refuse to be revaccinated, catch 
the loathsome disease, and lose, not her life, 
‘but, what is far worse, her looks: how shall 
she ever get a husband? Let a horse bite 
off her nose, and where would she be in the 
marriage-market ? Nowhere! Yousee, there- 
fore, that men and women start from quite 
different steps, and look at looks from a very 
different point of view. Without going so 
far as some philosopher has said, “ Looks are 
nothing to a man, but every thing to a wom- 
an,”’ we may be sure that the loss of them is 
much more serious in the one case than in 
the other. Here some Bekkerite, male or fe- 
male, will say, “ As if marriage and a hus- 
band are things on which every woman’s 
heart is set!” Well, if we could get rid of 
marriage, stop the supply of children, and so 
bring about the millennium, say in about a 
hundred years from this year of disgrace, 
1871, we should be quite ready to try. But 
so long as the mass of men and women turn 
a deaf ear to the warning of the Bekkerites, 
and persist in rushing blindly down the steep 
hill of matrimony, we are bound to declare, 
in the interest of truth, that the feeling of the 
age is against the new light, that women do 
wish to be married and have husbands, and 
that, as looks are a great help to women tow- 
ard that end, there can be no doubt that they 
are more important to women than to men, 
for the all-important reason which we have 
stated above. 

Lady Sweetapple, therefore, was not so 
silly, or perhaps so vain, as some of you be- 
lieve ; and, if she were, almost every one of 
you at her time of life has undergone the 
same desire to know how your looks last ; and 
let us add, if a lady is not to ask her own 
maid how she looks the first thing in the 
morning, we should like to know when she is 
justified in putting the question. 

Now look at what was passing two doors 
off. 

“Do I look a horrid fright?” asked Flor- 
ty, as she got out of bed with the feeling that 
her face was on fire, her eyes red, her lips 
cracked, and her tongue parched. 

“Not at all, darling,” said Alice. “ Just 
alittle worn, but nothing to speak of. How 
do I look ?” 





“Charming ; perhaps little heavy in the 
eyelids from over-sleep. Too satisfied-look- 
ing, I should say,” said Florry; and then, 
with a sigh, “ How I wish I could be satis- 
fied!” 

“ Satisfied! What do you mean, Flor- 
ry?” said Alice, looking rather scared. 

“Why, I mean what I say—satisfied with 
myself, with Harry, with that widow! Do 
you know, love, I don’t know whether I am 
altogether satisfied with you, you seem £0 
happy and I feel so wretched ?” 

“Now, there’s a darling,” said Alice; 
“don’t fall a-crying, and make your pretty 
face ugly. Remember it’s only an hour to 
prayers.” 

“T suppose there’s no use trying to be 
happy,” said Florry, plunging her face into 
cold water. “It will be all the same in the 
end—all the same a hundred years hence.” 

“ That’s not what Mr. Rubrick says,” said 
Alice. “He says, every Sunday, it does mat- 
ter, or will matter, a good deal.” 

“Yes,” said Florry, “I know what he 
says; but then it seems such a very long way 
off.” 

At this moment the faithful Palmer ap- 
peared, and cut short a conversation between 
the sisters which threatened to take a very 
serious turn. The very first words that 
worthy woman uttered were: 

“Why, bless me, Miss Florry, what a 
fright you do look! What have you been 
a-doing to yourself?” 

“ Not had a very good night,” said Florry, 
spluttering it out as she again ducked her face 
under the water. 

“ Yes, yes, I see,” said Palmer. “It all 
comes from young ladies not having their 
beauty-sleep. Ah! those old sayings are 
true, and if young ladies go on sitting up till 
one o’clock, and sometimes more, why, soon 
there’ll be no pretty girls left in the country, 
they'll all grow so wan and wizened.” 

“ And how do I look?” said Alice, again 
trying to come to the rescue of Florry. 

“ Very nice, my love,” said Palmer. “ You 
look as if you had got your natural rest. Mr. 
Edward will be glad to see you.” 

“Mr. Edward? What nonsense, Palmer ! 
Don’t talk of such a thing. I don’t know 
who you mean by Mr. Edward.” 

“Never mind,” said Palmer. “I know 
who I mean. Don’t you, Miss Florry ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Florry, doggedly. “I 
know nothing about it.” 

“ None so blind, miss, as those that won’t 
see, or, what is worse, as those who are look- 
ing so hard another way that they can’t see 
what’s going on under their very noses.” 

“T think, Palmer,” said Alice, with un- 
usual dignity, “that it must be time you went 
and had your breakfast. Florry and I can get 
on very well together.” 

It was one merit of Palmer’s that, though 
she was plain-spoken, she could always take 
a hint. In a minute, Palmer had vanished, 
without saying another word except to her- 
self. It must, however, be owned that she 
revenged herself on Alice for stopping her 
mouth by soliloquizing all the way down to 
the housekeeper’s room. 

“ As if I were a blind old beetle! I that 
knows them as if they were my own children, 





which I have never had. Here’s Miss Alice 
as happy as a queen because Mr. Edward—I 
know who I mean, and I will call him Mr. Ed- 
ward—because Mr, Edward sat next her at 
dinner, and spoke to no one else. That’s why 
she looks so well this morning; and then 
there’s Miss Florry, she is looking as ragged 
as a cuckoo, and hangs down her head like a 
faded daffydowndilly, because Mr. Harry— 
that’s all the same as Mr. Fortescue, and a 
very handsome young man he is—talked more 
to Lady Sweetapple than he did to her. Gen- 
tlefolks think that we servants know nothing; 
but we have eyes and ears, and heads and 
hearts, just as much as they have; and very 
often, while they are eating and drinking and 
amusing themselves before us, just as if we 
were deaf and dumb, we are taking notes, at 
least the gentlemen are, to tell them down- 
stairs, and they have told them, and this is 
what they was a-saying last night when Mr. 
Podager and Mr. Sleek had such a quarrel.” 

By this time Mrs. Palmer had reached the 
housekeeper’s room, and, as she found many 
ready to talk to her and to listen to her, she 
left off talking to herself. 

Now let us go the apartments of the un- 
happy Marjoram. At an early period of the 
morning Mrs. Marjoram, we regret to say it, 
had expelled her husband from her bedroom, 
and shut him up in his dressing-room, because 
he snored so she could get no rest. What he 
did, having by that time shaken off his tobacco- 
poison, is not exactly known. It is believed, 
however, that he spent the early morning in 
an easy-chair in a succession of dozing-fits, 
broken every five minutes by a sudden start. 

But now, at eight o’clock, Mrs. Marjoram 
is out of bed. She was one of those women 
who always get up at seven to the second at 
home, and at eight when they are on a visit, 
and which only means that they would get up 
at seven in other people’s houses, if they could, 
only other people are not such fools. On those 
occasions, therefore, they lie awake, brooding 
on their wrongs and planning vengeance 
against their enemies. 

We have already said that Mrs. Marjoram 
was of a jealous disposition, and now we will 
prove it. Pray observe that jealousy is the 
most unreasonable and unreasoning of all the 
passions; love bottled up till it bas turned 
sour, it is defined by one of the psychologists, 
though which at this moment we really for- 
get, so that if any painstaking reader wishes 
to verify this quotation, which, however, we 
are ready to affirm on oath that we have read, 
he will have to read through all the psycholo- 
gists; having done which, perhaps he will be 
good enough to tell us if he has found the quo- 
tation. Yes, love bottled up till it has turned 
sour; that will do very well, and that being 
80, we proceed to say that Mrs. Marjoram was 
neither a pint nor a quart, but a magnum 
of jealousy. Wine in magnums, as is well 
known, lasts longer than wine in quarts ; how 
jealous, therefore, must Mrs. Marjoram have 
been to turn a whole magnum sour ! 

But to come to the proof. You know 
that the unbappy Marjoram had taken Miss 
Markham, the old maid of High Beech, in to 
dinner, and had seemed quite happy with her. 
It was not at all unlikely that he should have 
been happy; for Miss Markham, though as 
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withered as an apple of last year in June, and 
as old as the hills, was one of the cheeriest 
and most sympathetic people in the world. 
Why she had never married, fifty years ago, 
no one could tell. It is so easy to forget the 
reasons for things that have happened fifty 
years ago. No one ever seemed to know 
when she came to High Beech—for you must 
know there was a village as well as a hall of 
High Beech—but there, in a cottage just out- 
side one of the park-gates, lived Miss Mark- 
ham, who had grown to be one of the institu- 
tions of the neighborhood. It was not a very 
big cottage, but it was very tidy. Nota speck 
of dirt was to be seen in any part of it, and 
the blinds were so white, and the furniture all 
so bright and shining, it seemed as if twenty 
men-servants must have been constantly rub- 
bing and polishing it. Yet no one ever saw 
any one dusting, or tidying, or rubbing the 
furniture. It was an old, old cottage of brick, 
pargeted with beams of oak, with high gables 
and overhanging barge-boards, and the case- 
ments were of lead with lozenge quarries. 
There were two rooms on the ground-floor, a 
sitting-room, and a parlor, with a kitchen be- 
‘hind, and other offices; and up-stairs there 
were four bedrooms, with their windows peep- 
ing out of ivy and clematis under the gables. 
“ Full of sparrows and earwigs,” some of you 
will say; but Miss Markham never said any 
thing of the kind. If any one asked her 
about her cottage, which belonged to Sir 
Thomas, but which she had restored and 
made the perfect little abode it was, she al- 
ways said: ' 

“ My cottage suits me exactly—and it is a 
great thing in this troublesome world to be 
exactly suited. I would not change it for any 
palace in the world. I hope to die in it, and 
to be buried up in the graveyard of High- 
Beech Church when my time is come.” 

It had a little garden full of flowers in 
front, and an orchard on one side, with ugly 
old apple-trees, which somehow or other al- 
ways bore a fine crop of fruit, when new sorts, 
and pyramid pears, and the whole new fangle 
of fruit, utterly failed. Quite behind was a 
kitchen-garden, and a meadow just big enough 
for one cow; and that was the domain over 
which Miss Markham was queen. 

As for temper and character, Miss Mark- 
ham was a pattern and example to the neigh- 
borhood. She always had a shilling, and 
sometimes even half a crown, to give away; 
always a book to lend to a neighbor which 
was worth reading; and always a glass of 
wine to a sick person among the poor. She 
never offered any one advice except it were 
asked of her. In that respect she was like 
the ghosts, that never speak till they are 
spoken to; and what is believed of ghosts 
was true of ‘Miss Markham—what she said 
was always worth listening to. ; 

So there she spent her life among her 
books and her flowers at High Beech—a 
bright, sunny spot in that little village. “It 
always seemed warm at Miss Markham’s,” 
was what the poor said as they passed by the 
cottage. 

This was the woman of whom, after that 
hour’s meditation, Mrs. Marjoram resolved to 
be jealous, and to read Mr. Marjoram a lec- 
ture, 





“What's the use of waiting in bed till I 
am called? I had better get up and speak to 
him at once.” 

To say was to do with Mrs. Marjoram; 
wasted with jealousy, she was a woman of ac- 
tion. She was out of bed and at the dressing- 
room door at a quarter-past seven. 

The unhappy Marjoram, as we know, had 
been locked in his dressing-room at an early 
hour. Mrs. Marjoram thought she had got 
him quite safe, and that she had only to turn 
the key and invade her husband in his prison. 
But she was mistaken; for, when Mr. Marjo- 
ram had been shut up, he unconsciously imi- 
tated the example of his tormentor, and shot 
the bolt on his own side, so that Mrs. Marjo- 
ram was bolted out on his side, just as he was 
locked in on hers. 

“Mr. Marjoram!” said Mrs. Marjoram, 
turning the key and pushing the door all at 
once, that she might burst in upon her victim 
with vigor. But, as the door refused to open, 
Mrs. Marjoram recoiled, with her own impulse, 
a foot or two into the bedroom, and the awful 
words, “ Mr. Marjoram!” returned to her own 
face. 

Whether the unhappy Marjoram felt the 
push against the door, the turning of the key, 
and those awful words, no one can tell. At 
any rate, he made no sign. 

But Mrs. Marjoram was not to be baffled. 
Again she advanced to the assault, with an 
energy for which Colonel Barker would have 
praised her. Again she pushed—no! this 
time she knocked at the door, and again she 
called out, perhaps we might say she bawled 
out, “ Mr. Marjoram!” and, when that unhap- 
py man made no sign, she screamed, “ Mr. 
Marjoram, open the door!” 

“T am asleep,” said Mr. Marjoram, some- 
what incoherently. In fact, he was in such a 
fright he knew not what he said. 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Marjoram!” said his wife. 
“T want to speak to you; open the door.” 

Perhaps Mr. Marjoram thought if he did 
not open the door, Mrs. Marjoram, in her wild 
energy, would kick it in. Perhaps he thought 
if he provoked her, she would again turn the 
key, and keep him a close prisoner for the 
natural term of his visit to High Beech; in 
which case he could not have escaped, as the 
dressing-room in which he was immured had 
no door of its own, but was of that uncomfort- 
able kind which has to borrow an exit from 
the adjoining bedroom. True, he might have 
thrown himself out of window, or crept up the 
chimney, and so escaped; but he had not yet 
made up his mind to turn chimneysweep, or 
to break his neck in escaping from Mrs. Mar- 
joram, though he was not so very far from it. 
Mr. Marjoram, therefore, opened the door. 

“Mr, Marjoram,” said Mrs. Marjoram, 
“-vour conduct is most disgraceful.” 

“T am quite ready to admit it,” said Mr. 
Marjoram, with a penitential air. “It is a 
very long time since I smoked a cigar.” 

“Smoked! It is not smoke that I am 
talking about, Mr. Marjoram, but of something 
far worse.” 

“What can it be? what have I done?” 
said Mr. Marjoram, with an air of amazement. 

“Mr. Marjoram,” said Mrs. Marjoram, 
“you have in one night been guilty of two 
disgusting practices—inebriety and smoking; 





but what you did at dinner was far worse. I 
could forgive the first two, but the last is un- 
pardonable.” 

Here you will, of course, remark how easy 
it is to forgive: one class of sins, when you 
have made up your mind to find your prisoner 
guilty of another, 

It is very like the second and third counts 
in an indictment for murder, those for the 
minor offences of manslaughter and assault, 
which it is no use pressing when you have 
convicted your criminal of the capital offence. 
Had not Miss Markham stood first in Mrs. 
Marjoram’s indictment, she would have been 
bitter enough against her husband for his ve- 
nial intemperance. So true it was that her 
jealousy, like Aaron’s rod, had swallowed up 
all the other rods which she had laid up in 
pickle for her husband. 

“What last? What is unpardonable? I 
don’t at all understand you.” 

“None so stupid as those that won’t un- 
derstand. Mr. Marjoram, you are like the 
‘deaf adder’ of the Psalmist David, whose 
example you seem inclined to follow.” 

It was always remarked by Mrs. Marjo- 
ram’s friends, that when she was very bitter 
against her husband, she always quoted the 
Old Testament. 

“Tam sure I wish I could follow the ex- 
ample of the Psalmist in every thing,” said Mr. 
Marjoram. ‘It would be better for me.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Marjoram, rather hissing 
like an adder than talking in a human voice. 
“Yes, in the number of his wives, and his 
behovior with the wife of Uriah.” 

“Really, Mrs. Marjoram, I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Must I then speak out, wicked man?” 
said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘“ Must I proclaim my 
own disgrace to the world? Must I debase 
myself to the dust ?” 

“T say again,” said the puzzled Marjoram, 
“‘T don’t understand any of your allusions to 
David and Uriah. As for the number of his 
wives, are you quite sure you are not con- 
founding him with Solomon ? ” 

“Yes, I am,” said Mrs. Marjoram. “I 
mean David, and not Solomon, though no 
doubt you think yourself as wise as that 
king.” 

“Well then, speak out,” said Mr. Mar- 
joram. 

“Shall I whisper her name?” said Mrs. 
Marjoram. “Really, Mr. Marjoram, you will 
drive me into hysterics.” 

“It is you who drive yourself into hyster- 
ics with your fancies,” said Mr. Marjoram; 
“ but sooner than you should go into hyster- 
ics, I should prefer to hear the name of the 
person to whom you allude.” 

“Can you deny, then, guilty man, that 
your behavior with Miss Markham was most 
disgraceful yesterday ? Though you were so 
infatuated as not to perceive it, the way you 
flirted with Miss Markham was the subject of 
universal remark.” 

“With Miss Markham!” said Mr. Marjo- 
ram, bursting out into a loud laugh; “why, 
she is at least seventy! I might almost as 
soon be accused of flirting with my grand- 
mother.” 

“If you go on in that heartless way, Mr. 
Marjoram,” said his wife, “I really will go 
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into hysterics. You never will understand 
the fineness of my feelings. As for your 
grandmother, is there not the example of 
Ninon de l’Enclos, and ever so many other 
wicked women, to prove that women may re- 
main sufficiently attractive at an advanced 
age to lead away silly husbands from the 
paths of duty and self-respect ?” 

“Tt may be all very true about. Ninon de 
YEnclos,” said Mr. Marjoram, “though I 
must say I wish with all my heart she had 
never been born, to rise up in judgment 
against innocent husbands. But what I say 
is, that by no force of imagination can Miss 
Markham ever be compared to the French 
ladyin question. Why she is, to speak ir- 
reverently, as old as the hills and as ugly as 
sin,” 

“Do not jest, Mr. Marjoram; this is no 
jesting matter. When you joke about the 
ugliness of sin, you do not reflect how very 
ugly your sin has been.” 

“My sin?” said Mr. Marjoram. 

“Let there be no beating about the bush, 
Mr. Marjoram. You cannot deny that you 
paid too much attention to Miss Markham 
yesterday ; and, as a proof, Lady Carlton said 
to me, as we left the dining-room, ‘How 
much Mr. Marjoram seemed to enjoy himself 
with Miss Markham!’” 

Having said which, Mrs. Marjoram, hav- 
ing sufficiently tormented her husband, and 
showed the fineness of her feelings, went off 
into hysterics as a further proof of her sen- 
sibility, and Mr. Marjoram had to bring her 
round by sprinkling her face with cold water. 
When she was somewhat restored, she con- 
soled herself by scratching at his face and 
pulling out some of his whiskers, like a little 
baby, and ‘then flew off into her bedroom and 
locked the door, declaring herself the most 
injured of women. 

And yet, in spite of all this, Mr. Marjo- 
ram dearly loved, and would have looked 
at death or separation from her with ex- 
treme dismay. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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IIE four cardinal pleasures mentioned by 
the Chinese are: 
“ Hich apon honor'’s roll to read your name, 

In time of drought to see refreshing rain ; 

Tu a strange place to mect a bosom friend ; 

The candles lishted in the marriage-hall.” 

To which list I think I may venture to add a 
fifth—To feast in comfort with a wealthy 
man;” for, during my residence in the “ Cen- 
tral KingJom,” I saw sufficient to convince 
me that every native of that country is a 
gourmet, if not a gourmand, by nature. 

A popular fallacy with “ Western barbari- 
ans” is the belief that the Chinese consider 
rats, mice, cats, snakes, and such-like vermin 
and reptiles, edible delicacies. It is only 
when, utterly impoverished, and suffering the 
gnawing agonies of starvation, the Chinese 
are compelled to satiate their ravenous appe- 
tites with food of some kind, that they have 
recourse to such an objectionable diet. “ Hun- 
ger is the best sauce,” and, if the brave fel- 
lows who defended Derry, during the memo- 





rable siege of that town, and, later still, those 
unfortunates who were immured in Paris last 
winter, were glad to fall back upon kitten- 
cutlet, horse-haricot, and puppy-pie, why 
should the fact of indigent Chinese sustaining 
existence upon similar food be deemed sucha 
disgusting trait in the national character ? 

One day, some few vears ago, I was enjoy- 
ing the cool evening breeze that swept along 
the veranda of my house in Hong-Kong, 
when my servant approached and presented 
me with a crimson missive, oblong in shape, 
and covered with Chinese characters. 

“What is it, boy?” I asked, glancing 
contemptuously at the fair caligraphy that 
adorned the envelope.—How prone man is to 
despise that which is beyond his comprehen- 
sion! 

I will translate his reply, for it was de- 
livered in that peculiar jargon, “ pigeon- 
English,” and would be almost unintelligible 
to my readers. It was to the effect that Mr. 
Achong, the comprador of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam-navigation Company, and 
one of the most wealthy men in the colony, 
presented his compliments and entreated the 
“illumination of my presence” at a private 
feast to be given at his house at six Pp. m. the 
following day. 

A few weeks previous, I had rendered 
some service to Achong in a matter concern- 
ing a small steamer he owned ; so, pleased 
that he remembered the slight obligation, I 
at once accepted his invitation. Next day, at 
the appointed hour, I proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Achong, which was a spacious edi- 
fice, though situated in a densely-populated 
and not ultra-respectable portion of the city 
of Victoria, known as Ty-ping-shan. I was 
ushered up-stairs by a small boy, and found 
my host, surrounded by a number of his 
friends, waiting to receive me. 

“ Haou—tsing, tsing/” (Are you well? 
Hail, hail!) he said, joining his closed hands 
and raising them three times toward his 
scraggy, snowy beard. 

Having introduced me to his friends, he 
inducted us into an adjoining apartment, the 
table in which was covered with various 
dishes, or rather bowls, the steaming contents 
of which filled the room with vapor. As it 
was growing dusk, and would be dark long 
before dinner was finished, numbers of paper 
lanterns, suspended in festoons from the ceil- 
ing, illuminated the room, reminding me 
somewhat of the lighting of a Roman enter- 
tainment : 


* Sordidum famme trepidant rotantes 
Vertice fumum.” 


Achong placed himself at the head of the 
table, installed me on his left hand, and re- 
quested his compatriots to take their places 
according to choice. When they were seated, 
he arose, drank to our healths, and requested 
us to commence operations, 

The first course was laid out in a number 
of porcelain saucers, prettily painted, and 
consisted of various appetizers in a cold 
state. Though fully determined not to be 
fastidious, I rejected a relish of earth-worms, 
salted and dried, which seemed much patron- 
ized, and took as a tonic a small cup of soy, 
a kind of sauce made from a bean, and a few 
thin and tiny slices of ham. The second 





course was smoking hot, and all the viands 
which composed it swam in soup. Some 
bowls contained a heterogeneous compound of 
pigeons’-eggs, ducks, and fowls, chopped very 
fine, and a multitude of other ingredients 
only discernible by taste; others, little balls 
made of sharks’-fins, eggs which had been 
prepared by solar heat, so that the yolk was 
black, putrid, and offensive to the olfactory 
nerves, béche de mer, a peculiar kind of sea- 
slug, and pounded shrimps. 

My genial entertainer was profuse in his 
encouragements to me to try every dish with- 
in range; but, perhaps from etiquette, he re- 
mained oblivious to the fact that I was so 
unskilled in the use of “ chopsticks ”"— 
two slender, silver-tipped pieces of ivory— 
that it was only with the greatest difficulty, 
and after much angling, that I could succeed 
in fishing from the bowls such dainties as 
seemed palatable, and conveying them to my 
mouth. At length, I chanced to observe my 
neighbor dip some gravy from a bow! with a 
small saucer, and, instantly comprehending 
the use of a vessel of that description which 
stood on my right, I followed suit and made 
better headway. 

The next dish, or compound, presented 
for our delectation, was bird’s-nest soup, that 
epicurean luxury which holds such high rank 
in the cuisine of China. I was in duty bound 
to taste this, so did not need a second invita- 
tion from my host. I confess I was disap- 
pointed. Whatever nutritious properties it 
might possess, it was, nevertheless, almost 
tasteless; and, though my olivaster compan- 
ions partook of it with much gusto and evi- 
dent appreciation, I did not consider it even 
the equal of vermicelli-soup, which, in ap- 
pearance, it much resembled. These nests, 
however, command very high prices in the 
markets of China, especially those which are 
white and of a fine and delicate texture: 
when properly prepared, they resemble isin- 
glass, and are subject to a high import duty. 
They are principally brought from the south 
end of Sumatra, and are the produce of a 
species of swallow. In shape, they much 
resemble a saucer, with one side flattened by 
adherence to the rocky sides of caverns. The 
natiyes who collect them follow as perilous an 
occupation 

“ As those who gather samphire, 
Dreadful trade!" 

The exact method of nidification has long 
been the subject of much disputation, some 
ornithologists averring that the nests are the 
result of a glandular secretion in the head of 
the bird, others that they are formed of a 
sort of sea-weed. In preparing them for 
table, they are thoroughly cleansed and placed 
with a little ginseng inside the body of a fowl, 
which is allowed to stew all night; they are 
then torn to shreds, reboiled in good stock, 
and served up with hard-boiled pigeons’-eggs 
and soy. 

When this course had been removed, hot 
wine was handed around, our entertainer him- 
self charging our cups the first time. This 
tsew—a term applied to eny fermented liquor 
—is not pressed from the luxuriant fruit of 
the purple-clustered vines which abound in 
the “Flowery-Land,” but is extracted from 
rice by the simple process of fermentation, 
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lt is not very potent, in flavor somewhat re- 
sembles dry Cape sherry, and is a pleasant 
bitter, provocative of appetite. It will not 
bear admixture with water, and needs no 
preparation, save heating over a clear char- 
coal fire. Though the Chinese are not much 
addicted to drunkenness, they consider it a 
great mark of excell to p bibu- 
lous capabilities. This they call ésew leang, or 
wine capacity; and it is a common compli- 
ment to tell a man that his “ wine capacity” 
is great, and to urge him to swallow copious 
potations. I have heard many a young Fah- 
kee (American) boast of this same attribute, 
though I doubt whether even a New-Jersey- 
man could carry away as much apple-jack as 
a celebrated Chinese statesman is recorded to 
have once done ésew. The story runs that 
this wine-bibbing celestial, a true disciple of 
Bacchus, asserted that he could “drink half 
a dozen men under the table;” so the em- 
peror caused a bronze man to be made, ex- 
actly of his height and size, and placed oppo- 
site the statesman at table. Whenever Bibo 
drank a cup of wine, the same quantity was 
poured into the hollow statue ; but, in course 
of time, it overflowed, while the animate wine- 
tun arose, walked around the table without 
reeling, and then sang an impromptu dithy- 
rambic in praise of his ¢sew leang. 

The manner in which our host and his 
friends pledged each other was rather pecu- 
liar, though it bore some similitude to the 
English custom. The person who wished 
to do this courtesy sent an attendant to 
notify his friend; then, taking the full cup 
in his hand, he lifted it to his mouth, and, 
after making a comical sign with his head, 
drank off the contents. When the person 
whom he pledged had done the same, they 
both nodded to each other and inverted their 
wine-cups, to show that no “ heel-taps” re- 
mained. 

Edibles of a solid nature were now placed 
upon the board by the neat-handed domestics. 
Carp and red mullet, which attain great per- 
fection in China, played vis-d-vis to ducks, 
fowls, and the innumerable ragodés, without 
which a course would be considered incom- 
plete. I had partaken so sparingly of the in- 
congruous compounds before presented that, 
when I found a fine roasted pheasant in my 
vicinity, I attacked it' sans merci, and man- 
aged, with the aid of a long, narrow-bladed 
knife, to stow a considerable quantity of its 
white, succulent flesh under my wr‘ 

This course was succeeded by what is 

ably a sign that a feast is drawing to a i 
nation: each person was supplied with a buwi 
of rice, and tea was served in place of wine. 
The Chinese always cook their rice dry, that 
is to say, the grains do not adhere to each oth- 
er. Foreigners, therefore, are accustomed to 
wonder how they uplift it with chopsticks ; 
but the method of feeding is simple enough: 
the bowl is raised to the lips, and the nutri- 
tious grain literally shovelled into the mouth. 
Directly the rice vanished, dishes of pastry, 
sweetmeats, and preserved fruits, supplied its 
place. Then, as if by magic, the table was 
strewn with many-hued flowers. The gorgeous 
beauty of the mow fan (peony) vied with the 
wax-like purity of the camellia japonica; yel- 
low and white azaleas blended their blossoms 











with those of the lovely mei kwei rose; the | been induced to inhale the insidious fumes of 


deep-crimson carnation contrasted finely with 
the virgin whiteness of jasmine-flowers, and 
the exquisite aroma of the Aglaia odorata and 
Olea fragrans filled our senses with delight. 

Fruits are the concomitants of flowers, and 
at Chinese feasts appear simultaneously with 
them. Before me were piles of delicious yel- 
low mangoes and bananas, green oranges and 
figs, pomegranates and pumeloes, and, side by 
side, were two trays containing carambolas 
and Je-chees. The last named is indigenous 
to China, and is much esteemed by foreigners 
there resident. It is the fruit of the Dimo- 
carpus lychee, and grows in pensile clusters. 
A thin, reddish-green, crenated husk encloses 
a semi-opaque pulp, which has a slightly 
acrid but luscious flavor, and is heating in its 
effects. When dried, in taste and appear- 
ance the kernel much resembles the Muscatel 
raisin, though the stone differs in form, size, 
and substance. The carambola, generally 
designated yang taou, “‘ the foreign peach,” by 
the Chinese, is oblong in shape, bright, cellu- 
lar, green in color, and its sides are fluted, so 
that, when divided crosswise, it forms a per- 
fect five-pointed star; it is sometimes called 
woo ling tsze, in allusion to its five angles. It 
is as juicy as a watermelon, and, to my taste, 
nearly as insipid. 

My host and his guests had maintained a 
running fire of conversation ever since we as- 
sembled, but now the chattering and laugh- 
ing became tumultuous in the extreme. I 
suppose our host was used to adulation, or 
took compliments for what they were worth, 
else he would, I fear, have been overwhelmed, 
for every one was lavishing upon him ful- 
some praises for his entertainment. One 
symbol of gratification, which it would be a 
terrible infringement of etiquette to omit 
after a feast in the Celestial Empire, is to lie 
back in one’s chair and give to the host orac- 
ular evidence of repletion by producing gut- 
tural sounds unpleasant to Occidental ears, 

At a signal from our entertainer, we all 
arose and followed him into an adjoining 
apartment, dispersed about which were many 
beautifully-carved ebony tables, some of them 
richly inlaid with ivory, porphyry, and moth- 
er-of-pearl. In strange contrast appeared 
the trestle-beds, rude structures covered 
with grass matting, arranged along the 
walls, and which I at once perceived were 
for the use of those who felt inclined to 

lulge in opium~-smoking. Several ser- 
soon appeared, each bearing a chung 
ye tray, upon which were arranged a 
ude of small porcelain teacups, taste- 
fully and fantastically painted, with covers 
upon them to prevent the aroma from evapo- 
rating. The Chinese eschew milk and sugar, 
and “brew” their favorite beverage very dif- 
ferently from foreigners. A few leaves, of 
choice growth and early gathering, are placed 
in the bottom of a cup, and upon them boil- 
ing water is poured. The infusion exhales a 
delicious aroma, and, in flavor, far excels the 
decoction which Western housewives delight 
to drink and designate “‘ tea.” 

Achong, with a quizzical smile upon his 
furrowed face, invited me to smoke opium; 
but I declined, preferring a cheroot; for “a 
burnt child dreads the fire,” and, having once 





the narcotic, and, having suffered severely for 
my temerity the following day, I did not wish 
to repeat the experiment. Soon there was 
hardly a vacant couch, for my host and all his. 
guests stretched themselves at full length upon 
them, and gave full rein and license to their 
passion for the subtle aphrodisiac, which, by- 
the-by, seems to have derived its name from 
the Greek word émbs. 

While I was sipping tea and enjoying my 
innocent cigar, a bevy of pretty musicians 
tottered into the room, and struck up one 
of those discordant symphonies in which the 
Chinese so much delight. Three engaging 
young followers of Erato were arrayed in 
very handsomely-brocaded garments, their 
coiffures were prettily decorated with sweet- 
perfumed orange-blossoms, and, from under 
their long, flowered petticoats, peeped the 
tiniest of “golden lilies.” The features of a 
few were delicately chiselled, and, had not 
their cheeks been covered with rouge, they 
would have exhibited some pretensions to 
beauty. 

The new yd, or singing-women, are profes- 
sional musicians, and, if clever, can earn a 
very comfortable livelihood, for no feast is 
considered complete without their presence. 
They are considered, however, in common 
with all play-actors in China, a degraded class, 
and their lives are such that, had they a par- 
ticle of shame in their composition, che fun 
(rouge) would be a drug in the market. The 
instrument upon which they perform is termed 
yué kin, “a moon-lyre,” and is made of woo 
tung mith, a species of stericula; the valua- 
ble ones are inlaid with ivory. 

At length the fumes of the opium, and the 
excruciating “music” of the zitterns, dis- 
tressed me so much that I sought out mine 
host, extolled his entertainment to the skies, 
and bade him adieu. It was a great relief to 
issue into the coel, fresh air; but, so sudden 
was the transition that I felt dizzy, and had 
to sit down for a few moments ere I could 
proceed, 

The shrill, alto voices of the singing-girls 
rang out through the stillness, and were 
echoed here and there by parties engaged 
playing chai mei. This pastime consists in a 
number of players sitting in a circle and 
throwing out their fingers as certain numbers 
are called. Whosoever misses his cue, has 
to drink a glass of sean-tsew — thrice-fired 
wine, very potent—as a forfeit, and the fun 
consists in catching a light-headed fellow so 
often that he gets intoxicated. This game is 
the micare digitalis of the Romans, of which 
Cicero remarked: “ Multa fide opus est, ut cum 
aliquis in tenebris mices.” 

I think so, too; and would certainly nev- 
er venture to risk any thing, even in daylight, 
in a game of chance with a “ childlike and 
bland” Chinee. The famous experience of 
Bill Nye and Truthful James in seeking to 
circumvent Ah Sin at euchre, “the game he 
did not understand,” was only an average 
specimen of the luck of those who try to get 
the better of a Chinaman either in gambling 
or in trade. With all their seeming sim- 
plicity, no people are more cunning an 
adroit, s 

Water A. Rose. 
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HE French title of Orleans, in its immedi- 
ate relations to royalty, is two centuries 
older than that of the Bourbons. The present 
Orleans family, it is true, is the younger 
branch of the Bourbon family; but the first 
Duke d’Orleans was Louis de Valois, son of 
King Charles V., and received that title in 
1391; while the founder of the Bourbon dyn- 
asty was Henry IV., King of Navarre, who 
united the claims 
of the families of 
Capet and Valois 
in his person and 
that of his wife, be- 
ing descended from 
the Capet Louis 
IX., and having 
married Marguerite 
of Valois, daugh- 
ter of the Valois 
Henry II. and Cath- 
erine de Medicis, 
Henry IV. ascended 
the French throne 
in 1589. The ti- 
tle of Orleans de- 
scended from Louis, 
the first duke, to the 
Count d’Angouléme, 
afterward the re- 
nowned Francis I. 
of France, the friend 
of Titian, and the 
vanquished hero of 
Pavia; thence 
passed to his son, 
Henry II., who was 
killed in the tourney 
by Montmorency; 
and became for the 
first time extinct in 
the person of Hen- 
ry’s brother Charles. 
It was again revived 
by Henry IV., who 
conferred the dig- 
nity of Duke d’Or- 
leans upon his sec- 
ond son, Gaston, 
who became Regent 
when Louis XIII. 
died, governing 
France during the 
robust infancy of 
the fourteenth 
Louis, who was to 
make such a stir in 
the world; and had 
a most miserable, corrupt, graceless re- 
gency of it, too. Gaston had no children, 
and the dukeship of Orleans again became 
extinct on his death, to be almost imme- 
diately revived in the person of Philippe, 
younger brother of Louis XIV., the kand- 
some, lively, and courtly youth who wedded 
the fair Princess Henrietta of England. Phi- 
lippe was the direct ancestor of the present 
Orleans family. Philippe Egalité, who played 
80 notorious a part in the revolution, reject- 
ing his title and calling himself “ citizen,” 
voting to visit his cousin Louis XVI. with the 








death-penalty, and finally dying the same guil- 
lotine death to which he had consigned the 
poor royal clock-maker, was the great-grand- 
son of this picturesque Duke d’Orleans, who 
forms so graceful a figure in the tableau of the 
court of Louis the Magnificent. Philippe 
Egalité left behind him a young son in exile, 
“a young man of pleasant manners and pre- 
possessing appearance,” “an eager republi- 
can,” whilom a doorkeeper at the Jacobin 
Club, then a foot-tourist to Switzerland, where 
we find him at one time teaching mathematics 
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to the young mountaineers—appearing, long 
years afterward, in the Paris streets, sur- 
rounded by a cortége and attended by fiery, 
restless little Monsieur Thiers, on his way to 
take oaths as King Louis Philippe, citizen- 
monarch and the elect of France. 

Louis Philippe, though not himself in any 
wise remarkable, was the father of a remark- 
able family. All his sons have been men of 
more than ordinary ability, and, though not 
blessed with large opportunities, have made 
considerable noise in the world. Ferdinand, 
Duke d’Orleans, his eldest son, the prince 
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royal, who was killed by a fall from his car- 
riage, near the Arc de Triomphe, in 1842, was 
a young man of not only distinguished per- 
sonal beauty, but of a gifted mind, and was 
beloved by Paris and France. He left two 
sons, the present Count de Paris, Orleanist 
pretender to the throne, and the Duke de 
Chartres, both of whom served on General 
McClellan’s staff during the early days of the 
rebellion, The eldest of the living sons of 
Louis Philippe is Louis Charles, Duke de Ne- 
mours, now fifty-eight years of age; the next 
is Francis, Prince 
de Joinville, fifty- 
four; the third, 
Henry Eugene, Duke 
d’Aumale, fifty; the 
fourth and young- 
est, Anthony, Duke 
de  Montpensier, 
forty-eight, who 
married the sister 
of Isabella II. of 
Spain, and has sev- 
eral times attempted 
to reach the Span- 
ish throne himself, 
in right of his duch- 
ess. Besides these 
sons, King Louis 
Philippe had three 
daughters— Louisa, 
who was the mother 
of the present King 
of Belgium; Maria 
Christina, the 
charming and gifted 
princess who sculpt- 
ured the beautiful 
“Joan of Arc” 
which is to be seen 
in one of the Ver- 
sailles corridors ; 
and Mary, now Prin- 
cess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, This was a 
family to be proud 
of; it was the chief 
ornament of the citi- 
zen-king’s unosten- 
tatious court. The 
fashion of selecting 
statesmen from the 
men of letters, which 
was in vogue dur- 
ing his reign, prob- 
ably had its effect 
upon the princes ; 
for the Count de 
Paris, the Dukes de 
Nemours and d’Au. 
male, and the Prince de Joinville, have added 
their names to the list of “royal and noble 
authors.” 

Since the downfall of Napoleon III., and 
the succession of a political status which is 
but provisional and suspensive, the partisans 
of each and all the claimants to the throne 
of France, and of the various republican sys- 
tems from time to time essayed after the revo- 
lutions, have been active in the endeavor to 
control events, and to impose each party its 
own form upon the nation. Among the va- 
rious parties which have thus arisen to strug- 
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gle with each other, within the Assembly and 
without, is one urging the choice of the Count 
de Paris, as the legitimate successor of the 
constitutional monarchy. Another party, who 
profess to be moderate republicans, have con- 
stantly pressed the plan of establishing a con- 
servative and strong republic, and of putting 
the Duke d’Aumale, the youngest but one of 
Louis Philippe’s children, at its head as presi- 
dent. From the beginning it has seemed that 
this prince, instead of joining with his broth- 
ers and nephews to restore his father’s dyn- 
asty, has held aloof, avowed the most liberal 
and republican principles, and codperated 
with that section of French politicians who 
prefer a moderate republic to any monarchy 
whatever. 

The career of the Duke d’Aumale has been 
one well calculated to inspire confidence in 
his liberalism and ability, while his personal 
character and bearing have been honorably 
distinguished. He was born in Paris (at the 
Palais Royal, the residence of Louis Philippe 
when Duke d’Orleans), on the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1822, and at an early age was sent to the 
Collége Henri Quatre, where his elder broth- 
ers had been educated. Concluding his school 
eareer—in which he exhibited more than or- 
dinary quickness and curiosity—he entered 
the army with a captain’s commission, in 
1839, being destined by the king, his father, 
for a military career. The next year he fol- 
lowed his eldest brother, the Duke d’Orleans, 
to the turbulent colony of Algeria, which has 
always been troublesome to France, in much 
the same way that Ireland is to England and 
Poland to Russia. The native Algerines have, 
at brief intervals, risen repeatedly in insur- 
rection against their French governors, and 
have never yet become reconciled to their 
dependent lot. In 1840, the troubles be- 
tween the natives and the French colonists 
were more “than usually serious, and Louis 
Philippe thought Algiers, at that moment, an 
especially favorable field whereon to inure his 
sons to the experiences of active military life. 
D’Aumale took a creditable part, for one so 
young, in the harassing campaign of that 
year, in which the Duke d’Orleans command. 
ed the troops in person. In the following 
year the younger brother returned to France, 
and entered the military school at Courbevoie, 
where he completed his course of military 
study and practice. He then once more re- 
turned to Algeria, where he spent the years 
1842 and 1843. The rebellion was still raging, 
more obstinately than ever. The young duke 
was now deemed old enough and educated 
enough to take a more prominent part than 
he had before done in the military operations. 
His brother Orleans gave him the command 
of a subdivision of the Army of Algiers; he 
went into the field, and at once began an ag- 
gressive movement on the rebellious towns. 
His campaign in Medeah was the most brill- 
iant of the war, and here he displayed mili- 
tary qualities of a high order. He routed the 
great Mascaran chief, Abd-el-Kader, taking 
his camp and correspondence, besides a large 
amount of treasure and three thousand five 
hundred prisoners. The defeat of Abd-el- 
Kader was soon after made decisive by the 
advance of Marshal Bugeaud, who took him 





prisoner and sent him to France, where the 
old African hero was incarcerated, first at 
Pau and then at Amboise, remaining there in 
strict confinement till the establishment of 
the empire, when Napoleon III. released him. 
D’Aumale’s exploit in putting to rout so fa- 
mous a chief was rewarded by his promotion 
to be lieutenant-general, and his appointment 
as military governor of the province of Con- 
stantine. The following year found the Al- 
gerines still volcanic, despite the capitulation 
of Abd-el-Kader; and the duke prosecuted a 
vigorous and successful expedition against 
Biscara. 

He married the Princess Marie Caroline 
Auguste de Bourbon, daughter of Prince Leo- 
pold of Salerno (one of the Neapolitan Bour- 
bons), November 25, 1844. The.duke and his 
young duchess continued to reside in Algiers, 
from this time up to the outbreak of the third 
French revolution, in February, 1848. The 
year before this catastrophe, the veteran Mar- 
shal Bugeaud, who had succeeded the young 
Duke d’Orleans as Governor-General of Al- 
giers, was recalled to France, and the Duke 
d’Aumale was appointed in his place. During 
the brief period of his tenure of this important 
office, his administrative capacity was re- 
marked upon by the home statesmen with 
high commendation; and at this time he 
seems to have been regarded as the ablest of 
the Orleans princes. When the revolution 
broke out, in the winter of 1848, he showed 
the same moderation and caution which 
marked the course of the whole of the de- 
throned family. Instead of using his Algerine 
command as a stand-point of resistance to 
the national will, as, amid the difficulties of 
France at that time, he might easily have 
done, he at once forwarded his resignation to 
the dictator-president Cavaignac, handed over 
his office to the appointee of the republic, and 
hastened to join the exiled family circle at 
Claremont, in England. There he found, not 
only the ex-king and his consort, but also the 
Duchess d’Orleans and her infant sons, Ne- 
mours, and Joinville. He joined with the 
latter in drawing up an energetic and ably- 
written protest against the decree of the Con- 


, stituent Assembly, banishing the Orleans fam- 


ily forever from: Franee, which was circu- 
lated through that country, and produced so 
profound an impression that the government 
endeavored to suppress it. 

During the republic and the reign of Napo- 
leon IIT., D’Aumale resided chiefly in England, 
though by no means in obscurity. His leisure 
was devoted to literary pursuits, which, not- 
withstanding his military bent, were most 
congenial to him; and he at the same time 
took a keen interest in the progress of the 
political events of his native land. The 
pamphlets and essays which came from his 
pen betrayed an active and cultivated mind, 
well stored with the lore of political history 
and knowledge of men, and not vitiated by 
high rank or a luxurious youth. The tone 
of his writings is healthy and robust, their 
scope of thought liberal and catholic. Indig- 
nant at the continued persecution of his fam- 
ily by the empire, which had been initiated 
by the republic, and especially by the whole- 
sale confiscation of its estates, he addressed 





a letter of protest, bristling with keen irony 
and telling allusions, to Prince Napoleon Bo- 
naparte (cousin of the emperor), in 1861. 
This attack was so bitter and personal, re- 
flecting as it did upon the courage both of 
Napoleon III. and his relative, that the au- 
thorities suppressed the letter wherever it 
could be found, indicted the printer and pub- 
lisher for issuing a pamphlet which displayed 
“contempt for the chief of the state,” and 
proscribed d’Aumale’s writings in France. 
The result of the controversy was a chal- 
lenge sent by the Duke d’Aumale, couched in 
the most contemptuous terms, to Prince Na- 
poleon, who, however, declined to meet his 
plucky adversary, and thus brought down 
upon him the indignation of the French 
people. . 

The duke’s literary abilities and zeal were 
highly esteemed in England during his resi- 
dence there, and he was much /éted by the 
literary as well as the aristocratic circles of 
London. The English have always had a 
kindly feeling for the Orleanists, as the 
French party whose political theories most 
nearly resemble those represented by the 
British constitution ; while the upper classes 
in London are especially attracted by a royal 
prince who is at once accomplished in letters 
and gracious in manners. In the Duke d’Au- 
male they saw the champion of an English 
system transplanted to France; they recog- 
nized in him the exemplification of their no- 
tion that “blood tells.” In the same year 
that he challenged Prince Napoleon to mortal 
combat, he was invited to preside at the an- 
nual dinner of the London Relief Fund (or- 
ganized to assist needy authors), on which 
occasion he acquitted himself with much ease 
and grace, and delivered an address which 
was widely spoken of as a model of good 
English and of literary culture. 

After the downfall of Napoleon he re- 
turned, as did his brothers and nephews, 
from an exile of twenty-two years to his na- 
tive country. He left it when a youth of- 
twenty-four; he set foot in it again at forty- 
eight. It is said that, a command in the 
army being refused to him, he served in the 
Army of the Loire in disguise and under an 
assumed name. When the provisional gov- 
ernment of September 4th called upon the 
nation to,elect an Assembly for the purpose 
of making peace, the Duke d’Aumale, as well 
as his brothers and the Count de Paris, was 
chosen a deputy; but it was not until the re- 
assembling of that body in December last 
that the Orleans princes were allowed to take 
their seats. 

It is among the possibilities, if not among 
the probabilities, of the near future that 
D’Aumale, now in the prime of his manhood 
and faculties, a life-long liberal and a popular 
gentleman, a soldier by profession and an 
author by choice, should find himself at the 
head of the permanently-organized French 
Republic. If he fails in this ambition, it will 
doubtless be because France will shrink from 
intrusting a republican constitution to the 
hands of the son of a former king, and the 
near relative of the claimant of that former 
king’s throne. 

Grorcs M, Towte. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


OR some years past Philadelphia has 

been endeavoring to solve for herself 
that difficult problem, how to best supply a 
large community with marketing; for it is 
not only necessary that supplies be freely 
drawn from the surrounding country—but 
it is also essential that such supplies be 
placed before the community in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, at fixed times, in conven- 
ient places, that, being perishable in their na- 
ture, they should be protected from exposure 
to the weather, and kept away from the dust 
and dirt of the open highway. In former 
days, long, unsightly sheds, mere roofs sup- 
ported on lateral columns, extended along the 
middle of the wider streets, and served the 
primitive inhabitants for market-houses. Now, 
many of these sheds have been demolished, 
and their place supplied by large, commodious 
structures, built much in the manner of rail- 
road depots, erected at desirable points 
throughout the city. 

At the northeast corner of Twelfth and 
Market Streets is a large building, which will 
serve as an example of these great improve- 
ments. To speak more correctly, there 
are two fine buildings side by side; the 
“Twelfth-Street Market” at the immediate 
corner, and the “ Farmers’ Market” to the 
east of it. 

The Twelfth-Street Market was formerly 
known as the “Franklin Market,” and stood 
in a large building now occupied by a library 
company. A description of one of these 
buildings will give an idea of how they are 
managed, and show the advantages accruing 
from the new system over the old. 

The Farmers’ Market is three hundred and 
six feet long, and one hundred and fourteen feet 
wide. The lateral walls are thirty-six feet high. 
The height of the centre of the arched roof is fif- 
ty-seven feet, and above that rises a skylight, 
for light and ventilation, some ten feet more, so 
that the total height to top of roof is sixty- 
seven feet. Six avenues of stalls run the en- 
tire length of the building, and these avenues 
have each a door at either end, as well as oc- 
casional lateral entrances. The building fronts 
on Market Street, having a smaller street in 
the rear, and private streets on either side 
provided with railways, so that cars can bring 
produce directly to that place most convenient 
for unloading. The four central avenues of 
stalls are occupied by farmers from Montgom- 
ery, Bucks, Chester, and Delaware Counties, 
who bring butter, poultry, eggs, cheese, beef, 
veal, mutton, etc., into town every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, and offer them for sale. 
The stalls in the lateral avenues along the 
walls are occupied by truck-dealers, and the 
stalls fronting these by butchers, who may be 
found there every day in the week. There 
are also stands for fish and other commodi- 
ties. The “‘ good-will” of some of the stalls 
is very valuable, and may be disposed of, sub- 
ject to the approval and control of the officers 
of the market. 

These stalls and stands are distributed as 
follows, and are rented at the following 
prices: 





254 farmers’ stalls, @ $40.00 each, per an. 
12 country butchers’ stalls, ** 70.00 ‘“ - 
20 city ” ” 125.00 
60 of - 100.00 
27 dealers’ 100.00 
11 i 75.00 
76 vegetable-farmers’ 50.00 

2 flour 100.00 
Baw 50.00 
1 dealer's 50.00 

19 outside stands and stalls, 25.00 
2 “ .“ 7 12.50 

24 fish-stands, 30.00 
6 piers on Market Street, 30.00 
1 pier “ “ - .“ 75.00 
7 piers on Filbert Street, 14.00 


Making a total of 523 stalls, piers, and outside 
and inside stands. Besides these, there are a 
coffee-stand, at $1,000 per annum; a cheese- 
stand and cellar, at $1,200 per annum ; and an 
oyster-cellar. 

The ‘Farmers’ Market Company” is a 
corporate body, governed by a president, 
secretary, treasurer, superintendent, and board 
of managers, chosen by the stockholders. 
The immediate supervision of the market, and 
the general control of the property, are vested 
in the superintendent. It is his duty to at- 
tend in the market during market hours, and 
see that the rules and regulations for its gov- 
ernment are properly enforced. 

Here are some selections from the “rules 
and regulations,” which may have interest : 

“The market will be open at all times for 
the reception of produce, except on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, and on Sundays ; 
and it shall be closed on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at two o’clock p. m., from the Ist 
of May to the Ist of October, and at three 
o’clock Pp m., the remainder of the year. 

“Stalls or stands shall only be used for 
the sale of the produce or articles for which 
they are severally rented, except in cases 
where permission may be granted by a resolu- 
tion of the board of managers. 

“Stalls or stands may be underlet by the 
tenants of the company (this relates to the 
disposal of the ‘ good-will’), but the names of 
the sub-tenants shall be first furnished to and 
be approved of by the board of managers, and 
the names of all .ecenpiers of stalls shall be 
recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and 
no stall shall be:underlet for a greater aggre- 
gate sum than thas: received by the com- 
pany. y ft 

“ Butchers, vegetable farmers, and dealers, 
will be allowed to use four feet in front of 
their respective stalls for blocks and tables, 
and farmers and country butchers three and a 
half feet; but no obstructions of any kind 
will be permitted in the passages ‘running east 
and west. 

“No occupant of any stall or stalls shall 
expose for sale, or keep thereon, any unwhole- 
some meat or provision of any kind, nor place 
or keep any offensive, articles in any part of 
the market or cellars thereof; and, in the ab- 
sence of the clerk, the superintendent is au- 
thorized to have removed all meats and other 
articles that he may consider prejudicial to 
the interests of this market. 

“Vegetable-farmers shall be'allowed to 
buy and sell the usual products of vegetable- 
farms, so far as it is necessary to ‘keep up a 
continuous supply on their stalls. 

“ Vegetable-dealers will be allowed to buy 





and sell all kinds of fresh fruit and yege- 
tables. 

“General dealers shall be allowed to buy 
or sell all articles usually suld on such stalls, 
except meats, cheese, and packed butter. 

“Butchers shall not use their stails for 
the sale of other than the particular kind of 
meats for which their stalls may be rented, 
nor any person whatever shall be permitted 
to sell any article, within the limits of the 
market, promiscuously, except by special per- 
mission from the board of managers. 

“Every occupier of a fish-stand, or stall, 
shall, from the Ist day of April to the Ist day 
of November, at the close of the market, thor- 
oughly wash his (or her) stand, or stall, and 
the pavement of the same. 

“No wagon, or other vehicle, will be al- 
lowed to remain in the streets, on the east or 
west side of the market, for a longer time 
than is necessary to receive and discharge the 
articles which have been, or are to be, placed 
therein, nor shall any article be sold, or ex- 
posed for sale, from any vehicle in said streets. 

“No smoking will be allowed within the 
market during market hours. 

“The board of managers may, at their dis- 
cretion, for any violation of the rules and 
regulations of the market, declare any stall 
forfeited at the end of the term for which it 
may have been let, or the occupant may be 
removed forthwith, by refunding the propor- 
tion of the rent for the balance of the current 
term.” 

It will be seen, by reference to these regu- 
lations, that on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, after market hours, the market-house 
is closed; this is to give an opportunity for 
thorough cleansing. The whole building is 
paved with brick, of which material the walls 
are also built. By a plentiful use of water, in- 
troduced through hoses from adjacent “ plugs,” 
followed by an unsparing application of 
brooms and scrubbers, the whole place can be 
rendered perfectly neat and clean. All the 
refuse of the stalls, all the mud and dirt car- 
ried in and deposited by hundreds of feet dur- 
ing the busy hours of market, can be thus 
swept off till nothing remains to offend the 
most fastidious sense of either sight or smell. 
Though this subject of cleanliness is dwelt on * 
thus toward the close of this article, it cannot 
be too often reiterated, or too strongly urged. 
A market may have every other advantage 
and convenience, yet, if it be not kept perfect- 
ly clean, if the marble slabs, and the butchers’ 
blocks, the stalls, the stands, the floor, every 
thing, be not thoroughly wiped, and scraped, 
and scrubbed, the most imposing building 
that the skill of the architect can devise, or 
the wealth of the corporation purchase, will 
still lack the most essential attribute of a per- 
fect market-house. 

Those who have seen that wonderful clus- 
ter of twelve pavilions, opposite the church 
of St.-Eustache, at Paris, Les Halles Centrales, 
know with what perfection the alimentation 
of an enormous city may be conducted. These 
famous markets have undoubtedly furnished 
us with the ideas which are carried out on a 
smaller but not less useful scale in the Far- 
mers’ Market of Philadelphia. 


Matcotm Maceven. 
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SCHENECTADY, ON THE MOHAWK. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FENN, 


F one wishes to spend a long, lazy, comfort- 

able month of idle vacuity, let him pass a 
week at Schenectady—that queer old city on 
the Mohawk River, where, as in the land of the 
lotus, “all things always seem the same.” The 
dulness and Dutchiness of the place expand the 
days to weeks. One day there is so much like 
any other, and all are so uneventful, so placid 
and dreamy, that a person possessing any logical 
facuity thinks the present must be the past. 

And this is the peculiar charm of the place— 
this remoteness from things that engage and ex- 
cite the rest of the world, this retrospective 
sense it arouses in visitors. 

One can hardly believe that the town was 
settled, as is gererally reported, only a little 
more than two hundred years ago; and the 
story in our histories that it was burned by 
the Indians, at so recent a period as 1690, 
seems positively absurd. Its whole aspect flatly 
contradicts such historical rubbish. Can that 
odor of antiquity gather about a town in a few 
hundred years? If Schenectady is, as history 
would make it, so very juvenile, how does it hap- 
pen that it has been known, time out of mind, 
among neighboring towns indubitably settled dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, as “ Ye Ancient 
City?” When history is set right, if it ever 
will be, no doubt it will appear that the settle- 
ment of Schenectady antedates some hundreds 
of years the discovery of America by Columbus. 

Or is history, after all, correct? and does 
the venerable appearance of the town arise 
from some quality it has of impressing the 
stamp of antiquity upon every thing in it and 
about it? At any rate, all things there of con- 
sequence enough to attract attention very speed- 
ily become known as “the old” this, or “the 
old” that, and appear to deserve the appella- 
tion. The bridge, for instance, which spans the 
Mohawk there, was completed only so lately as 
1807, yet even already it is called “the old to pi 
bridge.” Notwithstanding its comparative youth Mode 
to other things about the town, a great deal of of th 
interest might be found attached to that same stron, 
bridge, if one could only have the energy to great 
seek it. At the time it was built, the Erie Canal prote 
and the Central Railroad, both of which pass eae 
through the city, were things undreamed of. Ge w 
Schenectady, being situated at the head of the in the 
rich Mohawk Valley, gave promise then of be- pictus 
coming a great metropolis—an immense entre- where 
pot for the produce of the great West—as the eunes 
country which extends some couple of hundred 
miles beyond was at that period termed. The 
products of this fat region were then carried to 
Schenectady down the valley-roads in huge lum- 
bering wagons, or down the Mohawk in flat-boats 
—called scows—propelled by poles. From Sche- 
nectady they were sent overland to Albany, and 
thence by water to New York. 

Ah! what possibilities and potentialities 
were here for the old town, if that hateful canal 
had not been constructed, and unprecedented 
methods of locomotion had not come into 
operation! The Dutchmen, indeed, fought 
hard against the canal, alleging in their ear- 
nest protests that their fair fields would have 
to be disarranged, their old fences disturbed, 
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their houses and sheds, and horrible to 
think, perhaps even their barns be muti- 
lated, or removed, or destroyed, to make 
way for this ugly ditch! They of course 
lost the fight, and also all heart to con- 
tend against the railway a few years 
afterward. 

Well, at about the beginning of this 

or the preceding century, some of the 
burghers, unconscious of coming changes 
and innovations, and happy in the flat- 
tering prospects of the town, conceived 
the idea of a bridge over the Mohawk. 
It was an innovation, all of them frank- 
ly admitted. Many believed it better 
to do as their ancestors had done. In 
the summer they went down to the 
banks of the river with their loads of 
produce, and waited there until the water 
became shallow enough to enable them 
to drive across, or,in the winter-time, 
until the ice became strong enough to 
support their loads. In times of ex- 
traordinary necessity, which rarely oc- 
curred, 2 scow could transport them 
over. The project of the bridge, 
however, after much discussion, was 
finally decided upon—it being under- 
stood that thenceforth there must be no 
more of such novelties. And there was 
an end to them—Schenectady culmi- 
nated then. It has grown since, but 
has not changed. 

And they built thém a bridge as 
none are built nowadays. It is about a 
thousand feet in length, extending in 
two narrow sections, no special provi- 
sion being made for foot-passengers. 
Judging from the roughness and uneven- 
ness of its floor, resembling an old-fash- 
ioned corduroy road, it seems that the 
builders really wished to discourage 
travel over it. 

Looking through the bridge, one is 

amazed at the profusion of timber used. 
Huge beams of pine and oak stretch from pier 
to pier, braced and guarded at every point. 
Modern engineers, without using one quarter 
of the material, would have made it equally 
strong. At first the bridge was uncovered, the 
great beams being bandaged with shingles for 
protection. In the course of time, however, 
the exigencies of wind and weather required 
the whole structure to be enclosed, as shown 
in the engravings ; and so it stands to-day, as 
picturesque an object as you will meet any- 
where. This esthetic quality, of course, 
comes by accident, as all Dutch picturesque- 
ness, and nearly every other species of it, 
comes. 

The bridge is now so disorderly, so 
weather-stained, so patched, so battered, 
that it seems almost like a creation of Na- 
ture, not of the Mohawk Dutch—as old as 
Nature, and part of it. Upon passing into its 
low, dingy portals, you seem to be entering 
the recesses of a deep cave, arched and laced 
with great bare vines. 

There may have been straight lines in its 
anatomy once, but they have all certainly disap- 
peared now. Every beam and board is curved, 
or twisted, or warped. Timbers that originally 
stood proudly perpendicular, have now de- 
cided unorthodox leanings. Daylight comes 





THE OLD BRIDGE. 


into it legitimately at long distances, through 
small openings prepared by the builders, but 
more frequently it steals through cracks in 
the boards, or through holes from which the 
knots have fallen long ago. Through these 
openings, along with the sunlight, come also 
the swallows and other birds that have a 
taste for the picturesque. Dear especially to 
the bats is the net-work of beams overhead, 
with its sombre twilight. 

When the bridge was constructed it must, 
of course, have crossed the river in a straight 
line, but now it has become so crooked that, 
standing at one end, it is possible to catch 
but just a glimpse of the open fields at the 
other end. At night the bridge is lighted— 
rather, is pretended to be lighted—by a few 
tallow-candles, each placed in an old-fash- 
ioned, dirty, hanging lantern. So feeble are 
the rays, so narrow their circuit, it is no won- 
der some people feel dismal in passing through 
the bridge; for the beams have a spectral 
look, the loose planks on the floor creak hor- 
ridly, and you stumble on account of their 
unevenness; through the gaps you catch 
glimpses of the little waves below, grinning 
dreadfully at you; you hear the horrible 
lapping of the water on the stone piers, or 
the wind moaning among the beams above; 





some ill-omened bird brushes by you; there 
is utter darkness before and behind, and it 
is no wonder that small folks often come 
out with their young blood frozen and their 
particular hairs standing on end. 

The outside aspect of this old bridge is 
so finely represented by the accompanying 
sketches of Mr. Fenn that description is su- 
perfluous. There is missing, however, the 
charm of color—those various shades of gray 
and brown which mellowing years and weath- 
er have imparted to the unpainted boards and 
shingles on its sides and roof. 

The town of Schenectady, so those learned 
depositories the cyclopedias inform us, was 
settled in 1661 by one Arent Van Corlear, 
the first settlement consisting of a fort asa 
means of defence against hostile Indians. The 
terrible massacre of 1690, when the entire 
population, with the exception of about sixty 
people, were slain; and again of 1748—have 
given the quaint old town a conspicuous 
place in the tragical records of our his- 
tory. It was incorporated as a city in 
1798. Albany being then “ the only older in- 
corporated city in the United States.” The 
ancient town «mong its other honors, rejoices 
in Union College, founded in 1793, princi- 
pally by the efforts of General Schuyler; it 
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has also many churches and banks, and its an- 
tique Dutch phlegm is so far overcome as to 
admit of newspapers. The cyclopedias tell 
us even of factories, machine-shops, and loco- 
motive-works, so that, like many another an- 
tique place, it has its youthful and expansive 
side ; but these marks of activity give no signs 
in the ojder portion of the city, which sleeps 
year after year the sleep of supreme repose 
and peacefulness, 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART Ul, 


By Ruopa Broventon, Autnor or “ Rep as 
A Ross 1s Sue,” ere. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


“Qvurre incomprehensible,” says Sylvia, 
slightly shaking her head, and turning the 
tap of the urn on to the recipient teapot. 

We are at breakfast; breakfast after a 
ball is a languid feast: one looks green, one 


is yawning, one drinks two cups of tea in-’ 


stead of one. From another evil, to which 
some people are subject, I am free—I never 
suffer from the cramps that result from over- 
dancing. Sylvia and I are the only ones that 
have yet made our appearance: after all, 
there are only two more to appear—Paul and 
Lenore—for Mr. Scrope has gone overnight, 
or rather this morning, and it is @ propos of 
his departure that Sylvia is, for the fiftieth 
time, expressfng her astonishment, her dis- 
pleasure, her remorse. 

“So ill-bred,” she continues, nibbling’ a 
piece of toast; “so unlike him. I have al- 
ways said what a particularly gentlemanlike 
boy Charley Scrope was! Do you know, Je- 
mima, it has struck me once or twice that 
perhaps he was hurt at my refusing so point- 
blank to sit out in the corridors with him? 
Very unreasonable of him if he was so, for I 
meant nothing personal to him; I said the 
same to them all.” 

I shake my head with an air of superior 
information. 

“Tt was not quite such a sudden thought 
as all that; earlier in the day he had settled 
to go.” 

“And never mentioned it to me?” cries 
my sister, raising her voice a little, and color- 
ing. “ Most extraordinary! Now, I come to 
think of it, Jemima, he has been very odd and 
distrait for a week past; several times when 
I spoke to him, he answered quite @ fort e a 
travers, and once or twice he did not answer 
at all.” 

I shrug my shoulders. 

“They are all alike; determination of Ze- 
nore to the brain; when Lenore is in the room, 
they never answer me. I am quite used to it; 
are not you? For the last five years I have 
walked through life with a gooseberry-bush in 
my hand.” 

“She is very nice-looking, of course,” says 
Sylvia, in a rather demurring voice, not seem- 
ing particularly to relish the being put, by 
implication, in the same boat with me. 

“Tam sure I am the last person to gain- 





say that; nobody can accuse me of not being 
willing to admit other people’s good looks; 
but there is no denying that she is on too 
large a scale to suit some people’s tastes: 
many men prefer something. more petite and 
mignonne.”’ 

“Do they?” say I, skeptically. “I do 
not know. It seems to me that most men like 
a woman that there is a good deal of.” 

“I do not think I quite liked the way she 
did her hair last night,” says Sylvia, taking 
some honey, and looking at it pensively as it 
slides in a long string from the spoon; “too 
much scratched off her face.” 

With what clever stroke of caustic wit, or 
incisive irony, I might have parried this thrust 
will never now be certainly known, for at this 
moment a footman enters with a note, which 
he hands to Syivia. She opens it and reads; 
apparently it does not take long to peruse. 

“ Are all the people run mad?” she cries, 
in a tone of peevizh astonishment, tossing it 
over to me. I pick it up. 


“Dear Mrs. Properrs: I must apologize 
to you for leaving your house so suddenly, 
and at so untimely an hour; but, the fact is, 
I am unavoidably called away. Thank you 
over and déver again for all the kindness and 
hospitality you have shown me. 

“T remain, yours very truly, 
“Pact Le Mesurier.” 


“Ts Mr. Le Mesurier gone ’” cry I to the 
footman, who is in the act of leaving the 
room. 

“Yes, ’m.” 

“ What time did he go?” 

“ About seven, ’m. I heard him telling 
the driver that he must catch the 7.25 up-train 
from Norley.” 

“T wonder did he and Charley travel to- 
gether,” say I, sotto voce, tickled, despite my- 
self, by the notion of the rivals boxed up to- 
gether, within the narrow precincts of a smok- 
ing-carriage, for all the long transit between 
Norley and London. 

“ Did he leave nothing besides this ?” cries 
Sylvia, in indignant excitement, holding up 
the little billet between her finger and thumb ; 
“no message—nothing ?” 

“T believe, ’m, there was a letter for Miss 
Lenore.” 

“Where is it? what has become of it? 
Bring it here.” 

“If you please, ’m, I think Nicholls took 
it up to Miss Lenore an hour ago.” 

He retires, inwardly amused, interested, 
compassionate, no doubt; outwardly as abso- 
lutely indifferent to the joys, the sorrows, the 
deaths, the marriages, the jiltings and being 
jilteds, of his family, as is incumbent on any 
servant who wishes to keep his situation. 

The urn sputters and fizzes; the pug sits 
on his haunches, with his blear eyes rolling, 
and gives a short, suppressed bark, that means 
“Muffin.” We stare at one another. 

“T thought there was something wrong 
last night, when Lenore said he had gone 
home with a headache,” say I, with that sort 
of back-handed prophecy—that “ told-you-so” 
wisdom—for which women are so remarkable. 

“So did I,” says Sylvia, determined not to 
be behindhand in sapience. 





Again we stare at one another, with our 
toast dropped from our fingers, and our tea 
quickly cooling in the frosty morning air. 

“I think I will go and see how she is get- 
ting on,” I say, rising. 

“So will I,” says Sylvia, rising, too. 

This is not quite what I wish, but it can- 
not be helped. As we pass the nursery, the 
children, hearing cur footsteps, shoot out like 
bomb-shells, and join us, 

By the time we reach Lenore’s door we 
form a quite considerable cortége, both as to 
noise and numbers. 

I knock—no answer. I knock again. 
“Lenore, may I come in?” Still no answer. 
I try the handle—it is locked. I announce 
the fact. 

“ How very odd!” says Sylvia, rattling the 
handle in her turn. “Lenore! Lenore! we 
are all come to see you. Let us in!” 

I do not myself think this form of request 
likely to invite compliance ; but, whether it is 
or not, it meets with no better success than 
its predecessors. 

“Do you think she can have got out of 
the window?” suggests my sister, beginning 
to look rather tragic. 

“ Absurd! Why should she?” 

Again we knock and rattle, each one in 
turn, and then altogether. No result. 

“Suppose you look through the key-hole, 
Jemima ?” says Sylvia. 

Icomply. A key-hole is an unsatisfactory 
vehicle for exercising sight. At my first 
glance, I see nothing; at my second, I dimly 
discern what looks like a rose-colored heap 
lying on the hearth-rug—Lenore has a rose- 
colored dressing-gown. 

“She is lying on the hearth-rug,” I an- 
nounce, in a whisper. “Poor soul! I am 
afraid that she is taking it sadly to heart.” 

“Lying on the hearth-rug!” repeats Syl- 
via, turning rather pale, and clutching my 
arm. 
“Good Heavens! Jemima, I hope she has 
not—has not—put-—put an end to her- 
self!” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” ery I, angrily. “Why 
should she? How could she? Swallowed 
the poker, I suppose, or cut her throat with a 
small-tooth comb.” 

Sylvia applies her eye, in turn, to the key- 
hole. 

“Lenore!” (raising her voice), “why are 
you lying on the hearth-rug? What are you 
doing? You are frightening us all out of 
our wits. Open the door this instant.” 

We hear a noise inside ; in a moment more 
the door is flung roughly open, and Lenore 
confronts us in her dressing-gown—her un- 
dressed hair falling in a long, bright-brown 
shower about her face, which is ash-white. 
Her eyes are red, and her eyelids redder—the 
first are half and the latter double their nor- 
mal size. 

“ What do you want ?” she says, hoarsely. 
“Why are you making this noise? What 
has brought you all here?” 

A daunted silence falls upon us for a mo- 
ment, then Sylvia speaks : 

“ Nothing particular, dear ; we only want- 
ed to know what has made Paul take himself 
off so suddenly, and we thought you might be 
able to tell us.” 
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“T neither know nor care,” she anSwers, 
fiercely; but I see both lips and eyelids 
twitching. 

“ Aunty Lenore, how red your nose is!” 
cries Bobby, with all that delicacy for other's 
feelings, that charming reticence, so charac- 
teristic of infancy; staring at her the while, 
with eyes as black and round as the plums in 
a Christmas pudding. The last straw breaks 
the camel’s back. 

“ Had not you better send for the servants 
and the stablemen, the dogs and the parrot?” 
cries Lenore, turning savagely to Sylvia. “It 
is a pity that you should not have every living 
thing in the house to gape at me.” 

“ Go down-stairs,” say I, pleadingly, “ and 
take the children with you. I will be down 
directly ; perhaps she will let me speak to 
her myself.” 

With many demurrings, both of word and 
look, Sylvia complies, and retires with her off- 
spring. 

I follow Lenore into her room, and close 
the door. 

“Ts it true?” I say, compassionately, tak- 
ing her hot, reluctant hand. 

“Ts what true?” 

“ That he is gone.” 

“T really cannot say; I have not been to 
look for him,” she answers, in a devil-may- 
care voice, averting her eyes. 

“ Lenore!” I ery, reproachfully, “ what is 
the good of keeping up this affectation with 
me? It is all very well before Sylvia; but 
have you forgotten that night at Morlaix, when 
you were so happy, and when you came and 
told me all about it?” 

“T remember,” she answers, with a hard 
laugh ; “and how pleased you were at being 
waked out of your beauty-sleep, and how kind 
and complimentary you were about him.” 

“T was not kind,” I answer, rather crest- 
fallen. ‘I was sleepy, and very ill-natured, 
and rather envious ; but I am not ill-natured 
now. I would help you, if I knew how; and, 
though you are determined to hide it from me, 
I know what you are feeling.” 

“Then you know more than I do myself,” 
replies my sister, quite collectedly. “I give 
you my word of honor, at the present moment 
I feel absolutely nothing.” 

Iam not generally short of words, but I 
can find none now. 

“ When I first got that,” she continues, nod- 
ding her head toward a note which lies open 
on the dressing-table; “ you know I had been 
buoying myself up with hope all night, be- 
cause he came back here, instead of going 
straight away—I thought it a good sign—but 
when I got that I think I must have gone mad 
for five minutes—do people ever go mad for 
such a short time ?—I found myself down on 
the hearth-rug, beating my head against the 
floor. That was wise, was not it? So likely 
to bring him back. Jemima!” (grasping my 
arm with her burning hand), “I am going to 
tell you a secret; if I could have found any 
thing to do it with, I should have tried to put 
an end to myself. I should have done it in a 
bungling, journeyman way, and very likely, 
when I got into the other world, I should 
have been sorry that I had not stayed here; 
still, I should have tried; but you see” 
(laughing) “it is difficult for the best-inten- 





tioned person to commit suicide with a cake 
of Windsor soap or a back-hair glass!” 

“Lenore!” I ery, angrily, “you frighten 
me! Why do not you cry? Why do you 
laugh? I wish you would not look so odd!” 

“Do I look odd?” she says, rising and 
going over to the long cheval glass. “ Well, 
yes” (making a derisive bow to her own 
swollen, disfigured image), “a charming-look- 
ing person—the belle of the ball! I always 
told Paul” (a sharp contraction of the mus- 
cles of her face as she speaks his rame) 
“ that I looked nothing without my plaits.” 

I stand stupidly staring at her, with my 
hands clasped. 

“Tf you want to ask any questions, now is 
your time,” she continues, calmly; “it will 
be back on me just now—rushing, tearing 
back; but for the moment I feel as little as 
you do, or, if possible, less; I say over, ‘ Paul 
is gone!’ and then ‘ Charlie is gone!’ and the 
one fact seems as little afflicting as the oth- 
a.” 

“ Lenore, are you speaking truth ?” I ery, 
incredulously. “You look as if you were! 
Tell me, if you are sure you can bear to do it, 
how was it? You know I am quite in the 
dark. How did it come about?” 

“Incompatibility of opinion about Mr. 
Scrope,” she answers, with a forced laugh ; 
then, sinking down on the floor, hiding her 
face in the folds of my gown like a child: “I 
do not think I will tell you, after all,” she 
says, moaning; “when one’s ship has gone 
down, what is the good of going into the de- 
tails of the wreck ?” 

At the last word she breaks into tumultu- 
ous weeping. 

“Perhaps it has not gone down,” say I, 
eagerly. “Who knows? Let me see the 
note. May I?” stretching out my hand to 
take it. 

“If you like.” Then, laughing again 
painfully between her sobs: “It is not so 
affectionate that one need be ashamed of 
showing it.” 

I pick it up eagerly. It is not very tidily 
written, scratchily rather, and shakily; sev- 
eral of the little words are left out: 


** December Wth, 536 a. M. 
“T would not have come back here last 
night, if I could have helped it; but it was 
unavoidable. I shall, at least, not intrude 
upon your sight again, as I shall be gone 
hours before you are up. I will send back 
your letters in a day or two; also, if you in- 
sist upon it, your photographs. Do not send 
back any thing of mine—it is the last favor 
I ask of you. P. Le M.” 


I touch Lenore’s heaving shoulder, 

“Look up!” I say, cheerfully. 
in better spirits. There is hope!” 

She lifts her heavy head. 

“ Hope of what ?” 

Poor soul! The tears are running flat 
races down her cheeks, coursing down her 
nose, and making hot wet spots on the breast 
of her smart rose dressing-gown. 

“He is angry,” I say, smiling; “there is 
always hope when a man is angry.” 

She does not answer in words, but she 
draws herself up into a kneeling posture, and 
clutches my arm with painful tightness, while 


“T am 





a little red creeps into her cheeks. There is 
already plenty in her nose and eyes. With 
her loose streaming hair, and upward wet 
eyes, she looks a Magdalen all over. The old 
painters, if you remark, have a knack of 
making their Magdalens’ noses a little red. 

“If you wish it, and are willing to take 
him on his own terms, I believe you may get 
him back.” 

Still she says nothing; only the clasp on 
my arm tightens, till I wriggle uncomfortably 
under it. 

“You must, of course, write at once,” I 
say, in a matter-of-fact voice, “and tell him 
that you are sorry, and that you will not de 
it—whatever it was—again.” 

“ Say Iam sorry!” cries Lenore, starting 
to her feet. “Eat dirt, and go, nke «a whipped 
child, with its finger in its mouth, and say, 
‘Dll be good!’ Not if J know it!” 

She no longer looks like a Magdalen, or, 
if she does, it is a very restive one. 

“Very well,” say 1, cvoily, “ if you prefer 
your pride to your lover, of course it is a 
matter of taste which is pest worth keeping. 
I have no more to say.” 

No answer. 

“T see,” continue Y, witn affected enthu- 
siasm, “you are conscious that you were in 
the right, and that he was so completely in 
the wrong that the first advavce must come 
from him. I understand, oF course! I re- 
spect you.” 

“Do not!” eries Lenore, gruffly. “I 
was not in the right—am 1 ever? But 
the knowing that one is in the wrong does 
not make it any tne easier to say it.” 

“There are so many ways of implying a 
thing without exactly saying it! *’ 

Silence. 

“ My dear child,” say I, stretching out my 
hand to take one of hers, which is twisting 
and turning its fellow about, “tae question 
is, how can you live best: with your dignity 
and without Paul, or with Paul and without 
your dignity?” 

She falls on her knees beside me again; 
she buries her face in my lap. 

“ Jemima, never tell anybody, and, if you 
are asked, say that it is not so; and never re- 
mind me, when you get angry, that I have 
said it; but—but” (very indistinctly) “I 
would eat all the dirt that ever was in all 
the world to get him back again—there!” 
(Looking up and coloring violently.) “ Was 
there ever a case on record of anybody hav- 
ing said any thing so mean?” 

I shrug my shoulders. 

“What does it matter about being mean, 
so as one is happy ?” say I, with a philosophy 
of doubtful morality, if carried out to its final 
consequences. “ Write! write/ write! and, 
if possible” (picking up the note again, and 
laughing), ‘write with a better pen than he 
did, Lenore” (examining it more narrowly). 
“TI do believe he cried over it. Look! what 
a suspicious blot over the ‘P.’!" 

“Only a sputtering pen or bad blotting- 
paper,” replies Lenore. But she is laughing, 
too, and there is an alertness in her gait as 
she walks across the room in strong contrast 
to the heavy droop of her attitude five min- 
utes. ago. “Jemima” (her poor red eyes 
sparkling again, and a tender tremor about 
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the quivering corners of her mouth), “TI will 
write. God knows what will come of it, or 
how I shall bear the waiting for the answer ; 
but—I will write.” 

“Do,” say I; and then I draw an arm- 
chair to the fire, and Lenore sits down to the 
writing-table. The opening sentences seem 
to be hatched with difficulty, but after them 
her pen runs glibly enough: it is going to be 
a longer letter than his. “Lenore,” say I, 
presently, turning my head round, and speak- 
ing diffidently, “I think that, on the supposi- 
tion that this may not bring him back—a 
most improbable one, but still possible—I— 
(do not be angry)—I would not make it foo 
affectionate.” She flushes scarlet, reads it 
hastily over, then tears it intoa thousand bits, 
and, running over to the fire, tosses the frag- 
ments in. “Nor too cold,” I subjoin, rather 
startled at the effect of my caution. “Do 
not you understand?” I continue, eagerly. 
“The kind of letter you should write is one 
that, if he is so disposed, will bring him back 
again; and that, if he is not so disposed, will 
not make you hot to think of having sent it.” 

To compose such a letter as I have thus 
described seems a hard task. The hearth is 
strewn with little shreds of paper, before one 
that hits the golden mean between the fond 
and the frigid, is written fairly out without 
blots or erasures, 

“ Will you read it ?” asks my sister, hold- 
ing it out rather reluctantly to me, when it is 
at length finished. “I think I had rather 
you did not, but you may, if you wish.” 

I shake my head, and swallow down my 
curiosity : 

“Why should I? It is between you and 
him ; what has a third person to do with it ?” 

She turns away relieved, folds it up, directs 
it, and fastens the envelope. 

“Jemima,” she says, clasping my arms 
with her two hot slender hands, while her 
great solemn eyes fix themselves, feverish 
and miserably excited, on mine, “ the respon- 
sibility of this lies with you. Ido not know 
whether it is affectionate or not; I cannot 
judge—I hardly know what is in it; but if it 
fail, the shame of it will ki/l me” 

[TO BE CONTINUVED.] 


THE GRAVE OF POE. 


T was on a cold, dull, and dreary day, last 
winter, while attending the funeral of 
Mrs. Maria Clemm, the aunt and mother-in- 
law of Edgar A. Poe, that I first saw the 
nameless grave of that gifted but most un- 
fortunate poet. She had died the day before, 
and her last request was to be buried by the 
side of her “darling Eddie,” in Westminster 
Church-yard, corner of Fayette and Green 
Streets, Baltimore. No stone has ever marked 
the place of his burial, though, shortly after 
his death, a marble was prepared, which was 
accidentally broken in the stone-cutter’s shop, 
only a few days before it was to be erected. 
It bore the following inscription : 
“nro: 

TANDEM FELIOCIS 
CONDUNTUR RELIQUI 
EDGARI ALLAN POE. 

OBIIT ooT. 7, 1849, 
2T. 38."" 








“ Hic tandem felicis!” Here at last he is 
happy! Can any thing be more beautifully 
pathetic? Here, misguided child of genius, 
victim of want, of disappointment, and of 
thy own fiery passions, thou didst find that 
peace which was denied thee during life ! 

In my conversations with Mrs, Clemm, she 
gave me many interesting facts about Poe’s 
personal appearance, his dress, etc. He was 
five feet eight and a quarter inches high; 
slightly but elegantly formed ; his eyes were 
dark gray, almond-shaped, with long, black 
lashes; his forehead was broad, massive, and 
white; his mouth and teeth were beautiful ; 
he wore a long but not heavy mustache; his 
hair was dark brown, almost black, and curly ; 
his feet and hands small as a woman’s. He 
was very neat—even fastidious—about his 
dress; was fond of gray clothes; he always 
wore a turn-down collar and black cra- 
vat. 

His custom was to walk up and down his 
library when engaged in literary composition. 
He never sat down to write until he had ar- 
ranged the plot, the characters, and even the 
language, he was to use. To this may be at- 
tributed the extraordinary finish which his 
compositions display. 

The true story of Poe’s death has never 
been correctly told. It is this: In the sum- 
mer of 1849 he left New York for Virginia. 
In Richmond he met Miss Elmira Shelton, 
whom he had known in his youth, renewed 
his acquaintance, and, in a few weeks, they 
were engaged to be married. He wrote to 
his friends in the North that he should pass 
the remainder of his life in Virginia, where 
the happiest days of his youth had been 
spent. Early in October he set out from 
Richmond to fulfil a literary engagement in 
New York, and to prepare for his marriage, 
which was to take place on the 17th of the 
month. Arriving in Baltimore, he found that 
he had missed the Philadelphia train which 
he expected to take, and would have to wait 
two or three hours for the next train. He 
went into a restaurant near the depot to get 
some refreshments. There he met some of 
his old West-Point friends, who invited him 
to a champagne-supper that night. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and went. At first he 
refused to drink, but at last he was induced 
to take a glass of champagne. That set him 
off, and, in a few hours, he was madly drunk. 
In this state he wandered off from his friends, 
was robbed and beaten by ruffians, and left in- 
sensible in the street all night. The next 
morning he was picked up and taken to the 
Maryland Hospital. He was delirious with 
brain-fever. He was well cared for by the 
physicians of the hospital, but he was beyond 
the skill of the doctors. He lingered two or 
three days, and died on Sunday, October 7, 
1849, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
His funeral was attended by the Hon. Z. Col- 
lins Lee, Dr. Snodgrass, Nelson Poe (his 
cousin), and Henry Herring (his uncle). 

Washington Irving sweetly says of the 
grave: “It buries every error, covers every 
defect, extinguishes every resentment. From 
its peaceful bosom spring none but fond re- 
grets and tender recollections. Who can look 
down upon the grave even of an enemy, and 
feel not a compunctious throb that he should 





ever have warred with the poor handful of 
dust that lies mouldering before him !” 

Let us, then, forget the errors of Edgar 
Poe, remembering the noble lines of Stod- 
dard: 

“ He lies in dust, and the stone is rolled 

Over the sepulchre dim and cold; 
He bas cancelled all he has done or said, 
And gone to the dear and holy dead. 


Let us forget the path he trod, 
And leave him now to his Maker, God !"” 


Eveene L. Divier. 





THE NEXT DELUGE. 


OTHING is more interesting to the hu- 

man mind than facts—except theories. 

A theory that explains difficult phenomena, 

however imperfect it may be, is sure of a wel- 

come. And a theory that helps us toward an 

explanation, though confessedly not the best 

or the final one, is held to be of value to sci- 

ence, and is dignified by scientific men with 
the name of a “ provisional hypothesis.” 

Doubtless there is too much, especially in 
this country, of this greedy acceptance of hy- 
potheses. But it is not our purpose at present 
to challenge too severely the theory that we 
have on hand. We are content to present it, 
in outline, as an interesting piece of geological 
speculation. “ How can we account,” men have 
asked, with wonder, “for the buried elephants 
in the extreme north, or for the striation of 
the rocks that every college-boy has noticed 
in New England? What power scattered the 
ponderous stones known as ‘erratic bowl- 
ders’ all over the Northern Hemisphere, urg- 
ing them far upon the sides of mountain-ranges 
that have a wholly different formation from 
their own? What slow or sudden mysterious 
power submerged, without mixture of earth, 
or rock, or rubbish, the vast antediluvian for- 
ests that make the seams of our coal-beds? 
In what balance were the seas weighed when 
their mass was poured upon the Southern 
Hemisphere, and the land arose in the north ?” 
To these questions geology has given, as yet, 
no full or definite answer. But a French 
mathematician, M. Alphonse Adhémar, pro- 
pounds what he believes to be the full expla- 
nation of these and of other great mysteries 
in the present condition of the globe. 

His view is based upon astronomical facts, 
as follows; and, without entering into his 
subtle processes of demonstration, we may 
easily understand the argument: “ The earth 
has, besides its spinning motion upon its axis, 
an oscillatory movement of the same axis, that 
is precisely similar to that of a top which 
‘ wabbles’ while its point spins upon the same 
spot of ground. The top ‘wabbles’ through 
a single circuit in a second or less; the pon- 
derous earth-top requires no less than twenty- 
one thousand years for this swing of its axis. 
This period is that of the precession of the 
equinoxes. During one-half of this period the 
north-pole is more inclined toward the sun; 
during the other half, the south-pole. At 
present our own hemisphere, the northern, 
has the advantage, being more turned toward 
the sun; so that the sum of our spring and 
summer seasons exceeds by six days that of 
our autumn and winter. The reverse is the 
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ease on the Southern Hemisphere, where the 
cold has six days’ longer sway during each 
year than in the north. And this advantage 
rests alternately with either hemisphere for 
the vast period of ten thousand five hundred 
and ten years.” 

The sum of six days’ cold per year may 
seem to be a small thing; but this factor, 
when repeated through a hundred centuries, 
M. Adhémar believes to produce a force suffi- 
cient to change the whole face of the globe. 
Let us go back in imagination four thousand 
years, when the average heat of the Northern 
Hemisphere, then most inclined toward the 
sun, was approaching its highest degree. 

“ During a vast preceding period,” says M. 
Adhémar, “the ice around the north-pole had 
slowly increased until an immense cap, or 
polar glacier, had been formed, extending as 
far toward the south as 60° north latitude, 
while the south-pole was comparatively free 
from ice. With the slow increase of the 
summer heat in the Northern Hemisphere, a 
gradual melting of the northern ice-cap took 
place. Year after year, century after cen- 
tury, the sun gained slowly upon these fro- 
zen mountains; the waters, released from 
them by the gradual thaw, ran down to rejoin 
the ocean. As the vast cap of ice was re- 


duced in size, the melting waters moved 
southward, a gradual change in the earth’s 
centre of gravity occurred ; it moved slowly 
toward the south, drawing after it the mass 
of the waters, and laying bare a part of the 
continent of the Northern Hemisphere. The 
seas gradually retreated from one hemisphere, 


and gradually took possession of another.: In 
this slow movement there was nothing of the 
nature of a catastrophe or grand convulsion. 
Each of the earth’s poles was loaded with vast 
serried mountains of ice, but of unequal di- 
mensions; and the slow current of the melt- 
ing mass, flowing southward, produced only 
gentle changes in the physical condition of 
the earth. After the lapse of seven thousand 
years, however, the sun’s heat had sufficiently 
softened the north-polar ice to permit of its 
entire disruption. A grand break-up oc- 
curred. The northern seas and the fragments 
of the ice-mountains, obeying the attraction 
of gravity, rushed in a body toward the south. 
Torn from his bed, the Ocean carried with 
him his mud, with which the diluvium of the 
Northern Hemisphere was formed. Gigantic 
torrents, mingled with earth, sand, and peb- 
bles, deposited the alluviums of the great 
valleys. The erratic bowlders, floating upon 
the fragments of the ice, or hurled south- 
ward by the main force of the deluge, were 
strewed over the plains or heaped up on the 
mountain -sides of Northern Europe and 
America. The animals that the growing heat 
of the north had permitted to wander into 
regions near the pole were overwhelmed by 
the waters. With all animal life, the forests 
were simultaneously overwhelmed. The roar- 
ing waters of the deluge-drift stripped the 
shores of Asiatic Russia, Nova Zembla, Lap- 
land, Norway, and Denmark, pouring the 
floral spoil into the North Sea, and distribut- 
ing it into the great coal-basins of Scotland, 
there to be transformed by heat and pressure 
into the coal that is mined to-day on the 
Firth of Forth, in Durham, south of the Che- 





viots, and elsewhere in Western Europe. Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, being without 
deposit-basins at the coal period, failed to re- 
ceive an ounce of the vegetable fuel. When 
the southward rush of the seas was finished, 
the continents of the Northern Hemisphere 
had assumed their present outlines, emerging 
from the seas under which the attraction of 
the great polar mountain of ice had buried 
them ; while the Southern Hemisphere, receiv- 
ing the mass of the released seas, became, as 
it.is to-day, the so-called oceanic hemisphere, 
containing but a third as much land-surface 
as the northern or terrestrial hemisphere.” 

History and tradition, as well as science, 
point to the actual occurrence of such a 
deluge as the one that we have described. 
This great catastrophe, that occurred four 
thousand years ago, and to which the tradi- 
tions of many religions point, was, according 
to M. Adhémar, no other than the deluge of 
Noah. 

A word may here be required to explain 
the possibility of so sudden and irresistible a 
rushing of the waters to the south upon the 
disruption of the northern ice-mountain. To 
comprehend the mechanism of this gigantic 
process, it should be borne in mind that the 
oceans form but a thin film of water in com- 
parison with the diameter and mass of the 
globe ; and that they are spread over its sur- 
face in the most delicate equilibrium. As 
the water in a level, shallow platter rushes to 
one side and overflows when the platter is 
tilted in the slightest degree, so a displace- 
ment of but a mile or two in the position of 
the earth’s centre of gravity is sufficient to 
draw the waters of the sea after it, southward 
or northward, as the case may be, in an over- 
whelming “ cyclical deluge.” 

It now remains for us to think of the next 
great deluge, that of M. Adhémar, if we may 
name it after the scientific prophet who pre- 
dicts it. This deluge is not to occur, indeed, 
until about a. p. 8,000, and the prospect of it 
will hardly affect real estate at present. Still 
the causes which are to produce a second 
deluge not less general than that of Noah, 
are even now actively at work. Little by lit- 
tle the northern polar cupola of ice increases, 
and M. Adhémar suggests that astronomers 
should look for the shadow of its gigantic 
outline upon the moon, during favoring lunar 
eclipses. The southern ice diminishes. The 
waters now massed upon the south of the 
equator begin gradually to transport them- 
selves to the north. The shores of the north- 
ern continents are gradually submerged; 
while in the south the waters recede and di- 
minish. Through thousands of years these 
changes go on slowly, as geologists note them 
at the present day. But, at last, the north- 
ern glacier having reached its greatest exten- 
sion, and the southern its minimum, the latter 
becomes sufficiently loosened from the grip of 
its icy bands by the accumulating heat of the 
sun, to break up suddenly. “ The instant of 
its breaking up,” says Mr. Walker, from whose 
résumé of the subject * we quote, “sounds 
the knell of a universal cataclysm. As soon 
as the fragments of the great southern ice- 
mountains are separated into floating icebergs, 


By W. B. Walker. D. 





* “* Cyclical Deluges.” 
Appleton & Co. 





drifting at the mercy of the waves, the attrac- 
tion of the northern glacial mass becomes 
predominant, and the centre of gravity of the 
globe, sudddenly traversing the plane of the 
equator, passes into the Northern Hemisphere, 
dragging after it, ina mighty torrent, almost 
the total mass of the waters whose velocity 
creates a hurricane, accompanied probably by 
lightning, thunder, terrific earthquakes, and 
volcanic eruptions vomiting forth flames and 
stones thousands of feet high.” A new dis- 
tribution of the land and sea takes place. 
Polynesia becomes a new archipelago; Aus- 
tralia is joined to New Guinea; and even 
Wilkes’s mythic Antarctic Continent might 
appear above the receding waters. The 
Southern Ocean, rushing down upon the North- 
ern Hemisphere, will strip the forests from 
their beds and bury them in vast strata for 
the coal-mines of the future. Nearly all life 
upon the north of the equator will be de- 
stroyed, unless science shall have enabled us, 
by employing balloons, or by embarking in 
transports yet more capacious than Noah’s 
ark, to escape overwhelming in the sudden 
torrent of the oceans. “A few tribes or fami- 
lies,” says Mr. Walker, “ escaping to the high- 
est table-lands and mountain-ranges of the 
earth, may survive—only to fall back almost 
immediately into a state of torpid barbar- 
ism.” 





FOOTSTEPS. 


ASE procession of human feet, 
Passes below in the city street ; 
Waking early, I find it begun, 

The sound is with me all the day; 

And its weary measure is trodden still, 
When in slumber’s boat I drift away. 


Shuffling, marching, dragging, tripping, 
Springing, tramping, lumbering, skipping; 
Eagerly bounding, or falteringly slow, 
Loudly busy, or wearily low ; 

Now light, to a whistled tune so gweet, 
Now a thumping cane, with aged feet. 


Now two together keep time most true, 

Then a limp, or a crutch-tap, tells of “the 
blue;” 

Mixed with merry laughter, girls’ feet pat by, 

Or pause for “ farewells’? on some door-step 
nigh; 

Stumbling, and chasing, and hopping, come 
boys, 

With unmistakably healthy noise. 


There are morning steps, full of hope and 
pride, 

Steps weary and slow at evening-tide; 

The sauntering slide of the languid belle, 

The postman’s quick tread we learn so well; 

Policeman’s tramp, and the beggar’s crawl, 

Baby’s trit-trot—I know them all. 


And my heart is full of pity and love, 

As I listening sit in my room above; 

And, thrilling, think how the sad and the gay, 

The thoughtless, the weary, the young, and the 
gray, 

Are steadily, surely, all tending one way; 

Go they north, go they south, to the east, or 
the west, 

They are ail “‘ moving on” to the final rest, 

Some soon, and some late, as the Father sees 


best. 
Lavra D. Nicnous 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HERE are many maiden ladies and wid- 

ows, lonely people, of ample or moderate 
means, who have good hearts, and are ever 
looking around in the world for something 
charitable to do, but seem never to find that 
something, or how to get at it, and so repine 
discontentedly. They have sentimental, but 
are not skilful in practical piety. They are 
really anxious to do good, but cannot set 
about doing it, because the opportunity does 
not come to them, or at least does not con- 
sciously present itself. Timidity, too, has 
something to do with their helplessness, for, 
to give real, downright help to the unfortu- 
nate and broken-hearted requires as much 
moral courage as any act of life. But what 
it is possible for one good, brave, large- 
hearted woman to do has recently appeared, 
much against the doer’s will, in London. For 
months now a quiet, modest, maiden lady of 
middle life has been observed in the police- 
courts of that city, sitting on the benches re- 
served for the public, who, when a peculiarly- 
distressing case came up with reference to 
some poor unfortunate girl, was reported in 
the papers as “ expressing a desire to receive 
the prisoner, which offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted.” The name of this quiet person was 
quite unknown to magistrates and public un- 
til very recently. What could she want of 
these graceless outcasts of her own sex who 
came from time to time to the surface in a po- 
lice-dock ? It transpired, a few weeks ago, that 
she was a Miss Stride; that early in life she 
had met with “ disappointments,” and her 
fortune had been shattered; that then, in- 
stead of devoting herself in sour misanthropy 
to tea and her cat, she took an humble lodg- 
ing, and set out upon her life-journey with 
one of the noblest resolves that ever actuated 
a feminine breast. She went out upon the 
highways and by-ways of vast London—often- 
est upon the by-ways—and brought back to 
her little rooms one after another of those 
poor, forlorn castaways who throng in such 
saddest procession the strects of all great 
cities; and she shared her bread with them 
—her bed with them; gave them no sol- 
ewn lectures, nor did she sit bolt upright be- 
hind a Bible and threaten them with Old- 
Testament scourges; but by very loving- 
kindness, with sisterly sympathy, with gen- 
tlest tearful appeal and encouragement, above 
all, by winning them from despair to hope, 
from hope to actual amendment and honesty, 
she imparted a new life to what was a living 
death. Her noblest deed was her sacrifice. 
Within a year, out of some seven hundred 
and fifty pounds, mostly given in charity, and 
to which was added her own and a benevolent 
companion’s pitiful incomes, she gave a home, 
food, clothes, medicine, and doctor’s care, and 
anew and happy life, to three hundred and 
seventy-five girls, poor, painted and poisoned, 
and ragged-patched wretches. In two-thirds 





(two-thirds !) of these cases the cure was com- 
plete, the disease was subdued, the new life was 
permanent and blessed. And how was it done ? 
“God will forgive us every thing,” says some 
wise one, “every thing but despair.” Miss 
Stride never despaired, were her subject the 
most blasphemous and hideous young virago 
of the Seven Dials. She saw that they hated 
“the stuccoed reformatory and penitentiary 
system.” Her most triumphant reformations 
were of females over whom the prison chap- 
lains most obdurately shook their heads. They 
needed, indeed, no chaplain, but a sister. 
And a sister—the gentlest, most loving, most 
considerate, most tenderly anxious — they 
found in the “ disappointed’ maiden lady, Miss 
Stride. And what potent charm used she, 
what clairvoyunce and magnetism was hid at 
the little house, No. 17 Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury Square? The enchantress herself lifts 
the veil—here is what she discovers to us: 
“Tis only through the heart, the germ of 
goodness not quite stamped from Nature, and 
the knowledge that every honest door in the 
world is not shut against them, that they can 
realize the possibility of shaking off the re- 
galia of vagabondage, and recover the begin- 
ning of those sentiments of womanly dignity 
and worth erroneously supposed forever gone. 
My home is no refuge or rescue, but the quiet, 
unassuming household, where I think I may 
say tranquillity from the turmoils of a tumul- 
tuous world outside exists—the passage to 
commencing life anew.” Well, in doing this 
work, Miss Stride has “ failed,” pecuniarily ; 
every remnant of her once respectable fortune 
has vanished—has gone as leaven into human 
lives, making them sweet. Whereon great- 
hearted London rises and “subscribes” for 
Miss Stride’s relief; but everybody knows 
that subscribing for Miss Stride means saving 
more castaways, lifting more souls out cf 
the mire of despair. It seems an easy thing 
to do, this hiring a house, somewhere in a 
quiet purlieu, fitting it with second - hand 
Kidderminster and auction-bought furniture ; 
then strolling out upon the street, speaking 
to the poor, painted woman who goes husry- 
ing by with ghastly smiles, and inviting her 
home to supper and a bed; but it is really 
hard, and one must be brave and most lofty- 
hearted to do it. Yet that it may be done is 
very clear; and that it has its rewards is cer- 
tain; for in what happy tone does not this 
dear Englishwoman speak? And a London 
paper says that her plain face is luminous 
with a settled expression of cheerful content. 
Here is something to do in New York, in 
every city, right at the door; the moral air is 
close with the evil; it cries aloud at every 
crossing ; and there is many an American lady 
who could, if she only would, find somewhere 
and make another 17 Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury Square. 


—— The London Telegraph, after a cur- 
sory view of the chief great cities of the 
world, arrives at the conclusion that the palm 





for astonishing qualities must be awarded to 
New York; but, while making this acknowl- 
edgment, declares its inability to explain its 
wonderful growth in advance of other trans- 
atlantic cities equally favored by Nature. 
“ Why,” it asks, “should New York have be- 
come the Empire City of the States? Its situa- 
tion is not unrivalled on the Northern Atlantic 
seaboard. Boston is nearerto Europe. New- 
York City itself, or the island of Manhattan, 
is a narrow tongue of land, the communica- 
tions between which, Brooklyn and New Jer- 
sey, are yet very imperfect. . . . The really 
surprising feature of New York is its impe- 
rial character. It is not the capital of the 
Union ; it is not even the manufacturing cen- 
tre of the republic. It is the seat of no le- 
gislative body. It can scarcely boast of one 
splendid public building ; yet, for wealth and 
magnificence, for luxury and splendor, for ele- 
gance and refinement, it may rank as always 
equal, and in many respects as superior, 
to the most ancient and the most famous 
capitals of Europe.” The Telegraph views 
the subject from the customary European 
stand-point. The question of nearness to 
Europe is an important one, undoubtedly, but 
not so important as to take precedence Of all 
others. It is because New York’s situation 
is “ unrivalled on the Northern Atlantic sea- 
board” that she enjoys her preéminence to- 
day. Ter greatness is due to her commercial 
supremacy. There is no other city in the 
world that excels her, if any equals her, in 
natural advantages. Her very situation, on 
“a narrow tongue of land,” has favored her 
commercial growth. Other cities on our 
coast have fine harbors, but New York’s water- 
ways, on each side of her, at once safe, deep, 
and commodious, are unparalleled. The Ilud- 
son River and Long-Island Sound give her 
unrivalled natural inland communications, 
and the Erie Canal an invaluable artificial 
channel to the great lakes. The commercial 
aptitude of her site was recognized at an 
early period. Colonel Richard Nicolls, to 
whom Stuyvesant surrendered New Amster- 
dam in 1664, was so impressed by the supe- 
rior advantages of her position that he de- 
scribed it to the Duke of York as “ the best 
of all his majesty’s towns in America,” and 
prophesied that, “ within five years, the staple 
of America will be drawn hither, of which 
the brethren of Boston are very sensible.” 
Time has certainly justified Colonel Nicoll’s 
opinion. 


—A certain Mr. Philljpe has lately 
made the fearful announcement through the 
English press that the genealogical manu- 
scripts in the British Museum are “ simply 
trash,” and that “nearly the whole of the 
pedigrees hitherto published are fictitious.” 
We shudder to think of the possible conse- 
quences of this declaration. England’s pedi- 
grees a myth! her lords no better than ple- 
beian commoners! her blue-blooded patri- 
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enough to “ fright the isle from her proprie- 
ty.” We shall look to see Howards and 
Cavendishes, and Nevilles, committing Aari- 
kari in sheer despair, and our ancient mother 
Britannia, stripped of her divine rights, bur- 
rying across the waters to take lessons in re- 
publican housekeeping from her flourishing 
daughter. Coming on the heels of the Bat- 
tle of Dorking, the illness of the heir-ap- 
parent, and the dreadful talk of Sir Charles 
Dilke, this blow is a most unfeeling one, and 
we strongly suspect Mr. Phillipe to be in 
league with the Internationals. We expect 
to hear next that he has openly joined the 
Commune, and received the public commen- 
dations of Karl Marx. But it is not only his 
own countrymen that ‘this degenerate Briton 
has sacrificed. We have many ambitious 
citizens who have freely expended their dol- 
lars and their credulity in the purchase of 
pedigrees and of coats-of-arms in England. 
These gentlemen have derived an infinite deal 


of pleasure in wearing their crests and in’ 


boasting of their Norman blood. But, if Mr. 
Phillipe be correct, their money has been 
spent for nothing, and they have been out- 
rageously swindled by the English heralds. 
Good Mr. Brown, who fancied himself the 
lineal representative of De Brunne who fought 
at Hastings, is no better born'than Brown the 
son of the cobbler. And poor old Jones, 
who has boasted so of his supposed descent 
from De Johnes of Agincourt, is after all not 
quite certain that he knows who his grandfa- 
ther was. Phillipe is evidently a dangerous 
man, and the officials of the British Museum 
are bound in common humanity to put a stop 
to his researches. Beginning in the way he 
has done, there is no telling where the fellow 
may come out, or what sacred relic of the 
past he may desecrate next. 


A singular petition has been pre- 
sented to Congress by Mr. Edward Powers, a 
civil engineer of Chicago. Mr. Powers has 
collected, and embodied in a book, the results 
of a long series of investigations tending to 
prove that all great battles are usually fol- 
lowed by a copious fall of rain; and, believ- 
ing that they indicate a probability that rain 
may be made to descend at the will of man 
in the driest seasons, he asks for aid to ena- 
ble him to conduct experiments on a large 
scale. The facts which he instances to prove 
his theory are very interesting, and show that 
he bas made a thorough study of the subject. 
He avers that rain followed nearly all the 
battles of the late war in this country as well 
as those of the Mexican War, and that the 
same phenomenon was observed during the 
war between France and Germany, the Franco- 
Austrian War, and the wars of the first Na- 
poleon. Evidence in proof of these state- 
ments is furnished in his book, which he has 
deposited in the library of Congress. He be- 
lieves that the facts point to the existence of 
a great law of Nature which, if developed, 
may prove of incalculable value to mankind 











! 
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by furnishing a means of avoiding the evil 
consequences of droughts and conflagrations. 
While many experiments may be necessary 
to develop this principle, the simple fact, of 
its existence, he believes, can be determined 
by a single experiment to be performed at a 
time when the Signal Service shall declare 
fair weather to be probable. To this end he 
asks to be allowed the use of three hundred 
pieces of cannon, of calibre not less than 
twelve-pounders, and to be furnished with 
twenty thousand blank cartridges, ten miles 
of insulated wire, an electrical battery, and 
other appliances, to enable him to fire all the 
pieces simultaneously; also that he may be 
empowered to employ, at the expense of the 
United States, such men as may be needed to 
assist him, and that he may be allowed the 
necessary transportation for materials and 
guns. If successful in his petition, the pub- 
lic will look with much curiosity to the result 
of Mr. Powers’s experiment. 


—— When a great gathering of some of 
the most notable of Englishmen, comprising 
half a dozen M. P.’s, meets at Birmingham to 
resolve unanimously that the House of Lords 
as an hereditary chamber is a nuisance, and 
should be got rid of; and, when bitter old 
Blackwood is driven, in the extremity of its 
rage, frantically to defend that decrepit’ in- 
stitution, the suspense of its possible faie be- 
comes painful. The House of Lords, indeed, 
has long been industriously at work exhaust- 
ing the patience of the people; it rejected the 
Army Bill and the Ballot Bill just before ris- 
ing last summer; and, in a hundred ways last 
session, showed how little perception it has 
of the popular current, and how determined 
it is to yield in nothing to what the country 
demands, if that demand makes the least en- 
croachment. on what has long been acquiesced 
in as lordly privilege and prescription. In 
spite of all the special pleas that can be 
urged by sophists and theorizers, the common- 
sense of the civilized world revolts at heredi- 
tary legislation, and in the end common-sense 
is sure to pgevail. The English themseives, 
wherever they have settled outside of their 
own islands, have shown their want of faith 
in the political theories that still dominate 
England by establishing for themselves re- 
publican governments—for, substantially, the 
governments of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, are republican. 





Correspondence. 


The Rule of the Road. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Apprecratine Carl Benson’s general com- 
pliment to my article on “ The Rule of the 
Road,’’ I trust he will pardon my venturing to 
think that his objection to my explanation of 
the term nigh horse is rather fine-drawn. I 
by no means “forgot that it was English 
before it was American,” but, treating of the 
road laws as with us,I did not deem it neces- 
sary to go back to English sources. 





I hold, however, thet my explanation ap- 
plies to England as well as to this country. 
The English are ‘‘ essentially a riding people,” 
but they rode (@ Paide/—Grant White) in 
wagons as well as on horseback, while the 
wagoner walked beside his team or bestrode 
the near horse. The post-chaise and postilion 
followed, and the latter rode the near horse. 
Where there were two in the team, horses or 
oxen, and the teamster walked, there was need 
of a special designation, and a naturally vulgar 
shortening of “left-hand” or “ right-hand” 
horse, became near and of" horse, etc. There 
was no such necessity in using a saddle-beast. 
When the horseman was in place—that is, at 
his work, like the walking teamster—ncither 
side of his horse was relatively near or off. He 
might tumble off the near side or come near 
it on the off side with equal facility. But, 
in a team, we must have a brief, distinctive 
designation. I do not suppose that Carl 
Benson ever hears either English or American 
horsemen speak ordinarily of the near or off 
side of their saddle-horses, or say that they 
ride on the near or off side of a lady-eques- 
trian, yet he cannot walk with a teamster or 
mount a coach- box without hearing of the near 


or off horse. 
A. Sreece Penn. 





Fiterury Votes. 


OLTAIRE,’ by John Morley, is the 
appropriate companion,” says the Lon- 
don Atheneum, ‘of the volume of ‘Critical 
Miscellanies,’ which we had the satisfaction of 
introducing to our readers only a few months 
ago. The essays which the last-named work con- 
tained had for their principal aim the investiga- 
tion of the causes and effects of that great intel- 
lectual movement of the eighteenth century 
which led directly to the French Revolution, 
and has exercised upon the literature and poli- 
tics of our own time an influence which we are 
as yet hardly in a position to estimate, Of 
that movement Voltaire was, perhaps, the guid- 
ing spirit. At all events, it was he who made 
known to Europe the thoughts which were stir- 
ring in the minds of his associates, and pro- 
claimed to the world that the drama of feudal- 
ism was played out. Ilad it not been for the 
genius of Voltaire, the passionate yearning after 
intellectual liberty which animated the great 
thinkers of the time would hardly have spread 
beyond the limits of the circle in which it arose, 
or, to speak more correctly, would have smoul- 
dered for a much longer period before bursting 
into flame. As it was, Voltaire’s unrivalled 
faculty of lucid exposition and scathing criti- 
cism brought home to the unthinking many 
truths which might otherwise have been re- 
garded as the crotchets of mere theorists, and 
condemned as the fancies of philosophic radicals. 
By virtue of his literary supremacy, he exercised 
an influence upon the counsels of princes and 
the opinions of peoples for which it would be 
hard to find a parallel. In his present work, 
Mr. Morley attempts to estimate not only the 
direct effect of Voltairism upon the course of 
contemporary events, but also its more remote 
influence upon the history of the world. Asa 
necessary consequence, he presents to us not 80 
much the Voltairism of Voltaire, as a series of 
deductions from it which might, perhaps, have 
been accepted by its author, had he been alive 
at the present day, but which he certainly did 
not foresee when he framed his system. Hence 
Mr. Morley’s work is, perhaps, more important 
as a contribution tothe history of the nineteenth 
century, than as a contribution to that of the 
eighteenth. . , . It is not every one who has 
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time to read all the ninety-seven volumes of 
which Voltaire’s writings, in Baudouin’s edi- 
tion, consist. We have, therefore, reason to be 
deeply grateful to one who has made a profound 
study not only of the writings of Voltaire, but 
also of those of Voltaire’s contemporaries, when 
he gives us the results of his reading, and adds 
to them a fearless and elaborate examination 
of the Voltairean principles. This our author 
has done, and in a manner to raise his already 
high reputation as an historian of the political 
and intellectual progress of the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years.” 


** Lord Bantam’ ia rather more of a story 
than ‘Ginx’s Baby ;’ and from time to time 
reminds the reader of Disraeli’s political nov- 
els. It is often funny and unfailingly spirited, 
easy, and alive. Its slender but sufficient 
thread of incident is the life of Lord Bantam, 
heir to the Earl of Ffowlsmere, from birth to 
his succession to the title. He is red-headed, 
owing to an inauspicious and sudden meeting, 
some time before his birth, between his moth- 
er and a certain Scottish noble with sunny 
hair, which was her aversion; and he is radi- 
eal, it is intimated, in consequence of having 
been inoculated with vaccine virus from a low- 
bred and seditious creature, wife of an infidel 
Chartist shoemaker, one Broadbent. His radi- 
calism is greatly promoted by the teachings of 
avery philosophical Scotch tutor, Mr. Kelso ; 
and as a young man, and as member of Parlia- 
ment, the young lord pursued a consistent and 
not wholly inefficient career of talk and organi- 
zation in favor of some kind of communism, 
the aforesaid Broadbent having meantime (a la 
Bradlaugh) become head of an extensive or- 
ganization with republican or revolutionary pur- 
poses, and becoming also a fellow-laborer and 
sympathizing consulting friend of the young 
nobleman. At last, all of a sudden, Lord 
Bantam’s father dies, and he is Earl of Ffowls- 
mere. He has hardly buried his father and 
got through examining the business-books of 
the estate, when old Broadbent, at the head of 
a deputation of communists, comes, like Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to Walt Whitman, to 
‘ greet him at the beginning of a great career.’ 
With about as much success, too, for after the 
expectant cobbler has promised for self and 
constituents to follow their ‘ brother citizen,’ 
the new earl, to the death in his expected cru- 
sade ‘ for the transfiguration of labor and the 
regeneration of society,’ the earl thus slops 
cold water in their faces: ‘No doubt—a—Mr. 
Broadbent; but, Mr. — Broadbent and my 
good friends, I—I—have lately had to recon- 
sider the subject of this address with some 
care, and—in fact, gentlemen—I have seen 
reason to change my opinion.’ ‘rms’ is the 
next word. And yet both Mr. Jenkins’s books, 
though outwardly they are the sa*castic narra- 
tives of two dead failures, are in truth two dam- 
aging assaults on the Unjust England that is 
now extant; two veh t prophecies of the 
righteous England that is coming—that Eng- 
land which alone can do right at home and 
maintain fair and honest friendships abroad— 
the Republic of Great Britain.” 





“T am glad to iearn,”’ says a correspondent 
of a Western journal, “that Mr. Parke Godwin 
has resumed work on his ‘ History of France,’ 
of which a single volume was published some 
twelve years ago. This work, as is known to 
those who have read the published volume, 
gave promise of being one of those historical 
monuments contributed to literature by Amer- 
jean authors. Parke Godwin is not such a 
picturesque writer as Prescott, nor such an or- 
nate writer as Motley, nor such a sprightly 
writer as Irving, nor such a metaphysical and 





minute writer as Bancroft. But he has shown 
himself to be possessed, in an eminent degree, 
of those great characteristics required of an 
historian—clearness, strength, comprehension, 
justice, and knowledge. In dealing with French 
history, he has as fine a field as the world affords 
for the display of his powers. The field has 
not been overwrought. In fact, we have no 
first-class history of France in English litera- 
ture, and the translations made from French 
writers are all destitute of some of the most 
important qualities of modern historical criti- 
cism.”’ 


Two new periodicals will be started in Rus- 
sia next month. The one, a monthly magazine, 
under the title of Aziyatsky Vyestnik, or Asi- 
atic Messenger, will devote special attention to 
what is going on in Siberia, and in the Amoor, 
Transcaucasian, and Toorkistan districts, be- 
sides dealing with such subjects as the history 
and ethnography of the East in general. The 
other, a weekly paper, styled the Grazhdanin, 
or Citizen, will mainly occupy itself with 
political and social questions, especially such as 
relate to the development of the resources of 
Russia, and to the moral and physical welfare 
of the Russian people. Such a journal was 
much needed in Russia, and may be of great 
service to all who are assisting in carrying out 
the great reforms initiated in that country by 
the present emperor. 


Two new novels have appeared this month 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co. ‘“ Two 
Plunges for a Pearl,’’ by Mortimer Collins, is 
a slight but sparkling and vivacious novel, and 
will serve to amuse an idle hour. ‘* Moham- 
med Ali and his House,’’ by Louisa Mihlbach, 
is a more ambitious production. The vivid- 
ness and spirit of Miss Mihlbach’s historical 
romances have elicited no little admiration in 
the world of novel-readers, and ‘‘ Mohammed 
Ali,’’ we suspect, will revive the enthusiasm 
with which this lsdy’s works were read a few 
years ago. It is in afresh and unworked field ; 
it is crowded with strange and effective inci- 
dents; it contains numerous admirably-drawn 
characters, and it is written with a spirit and 
graphic power that render every page full of 
interest. 


A very complete edition of Schiller’s poems, 
in both German and English, the two lan- 
guages on opposite pages, has been published 
by Ig. Kohler, of Philadelphia, in a handsome 
volume of moderate price. The collection is 
edited by Henry D. Wiseman, who contributes 
an enthusiastic introduction, followed by a 
valuable memoir of the poet. 





liscellany. 


French Children. 


T is still, we believe, a rooted idea in Eng- 
land that home-life does not exist in 
France ; that fathers are always abroad, and 
mothers always seeking amusement, usually in 
the society of lovers; that French children are 
brought up by bonnes, and that domestic affec- 
tion is treated with ridicule in society as well 
as in Parisian literature. Considering that in 
France the family is the basis of society and 
in England the individual, that the patria po- 
testas in its legal form has ended here and is 
vigorously alive there, that a Frenchman de- 
tests quitting home, and that an Englishman 
goes stumbling about the world wherever his 
interest leads him, we should have thought 
these prejudices would have exploded of them- 
selves, and so perhaps they would, but that 





they are confirmed by what Englishmen see, 
or think they see, in Paris, where life among 
the visible class is arranged on very different 
principles from life in the remainder of France. 
French novelists, too, Balzac perhaps excepted, 
depict this latter life only ; and Englishmen, 
otherwise well informed, will read with sur- 
prise, perhaps with incredulity, the statement 
of a close observer that the French of this gen- 
eration have sacrificed too much to the home, 
have suppressed many of the rougher and 
more useful virtues in the effort to cultivate 
the domestic affections, an effort which has 
been singularly successful. Among women, 
indeed, the effort may be said to have achieved 
a complete success, though purchased at what 
might appear to English minds a very heavy 
price, that of turning all mothers into nurse- 
maids and resident governesses. From the 
moment French girls are born to the moment 
they are married, they never quit their moth- 
ers. Nurseries in the English sense, upper 
rooms where the children are kept away from 
their parents, in order to leave the latter some 
opportunity for thought, are absolutely un- 
known. The direct action of the mother be- 
comes all the stronger from the almost univer- 
sal custom of keeping her children with her 
day and night. Many a girl in France has 
never slept outside her mother’s chamber until 
she leaves it to be married, and, at the worst, 
she is no farther off than the next room, with 
an open door between. Such unceasing neigh- 
borhood brings about an action which may be, 
not only intellectual and moral, but possibly 
physical and magnetic too. The mother passes 
into the daughter, the daughter absorbs the 
mothér, their essences get mixed; and hence 
it is that Frenchwomen exercise such singular 
power over their girls, and that the girls so 
generally become an exact reproduction of the 
mother under whose constant eye they have 
grown to womanhood. If there be one un- 
doubted, indisputable merit of a Frenchwom- 
an, it is her devotion to her girls, and her reso- 
lute effort to keep them pure. The watchful- 
ness never ends, and is carried into the domains 
of thought and feeling, as well as into the ac- 
tual details of life. 


Pride before a Fall. 


A portion of the speech of M. Rouher, 
president of the French Senate, on the eve of 
the Prussian War, is worth preserving among 
the incidents of this great chapter of European 
history. The speech was delivered before the 
Emperor Napoleon, at St.-Cloud: ‘* Sire—The 
Senate thanks your majesty for permitting it 
to lay at the foot of the throne the expression 
of the patriotic sentiments with which it has 
received the communications made to it in 
yesterday’s sitting. A monarchical combina- 
tion injurious to the prestige and security of 
France had been mysteriously favored by the 
King of Prussia. It is true that, on our pro- 
test, Prince Leopold withdrew his acceptance ; 
Spain, which recognizes and returns those 
friendly feelings which we entertain for her, 
gave up a candidature which was offensive to 
us. It is true that the immediate danger was 
got rid of ; but did not our legitimate ground 
of complaint subsist in its entirety? Was it 
not evident that a foreign power, for the in- 
crease of its own influence and, dominion, and 
to the detriment of our honor and interests, 
had determined to trouble once more the equi- 
librium of Europe? Had we not a right to de- 
mand guarantees from that power against the 
possible recurrence of a similar attempt ? Those 
guarantees were refused, and the dignity of 
France was slighted. Your majesty draws the 
sword ; the country is with you, quivering with 
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indignation and haughtiness. The extrava- 
gances of an ambition over-excited by one 
day’s good fortune were sure, sooner or later, 
to burst out. Your majesty, not yielding to 
hasty impatience, animated with that calm per- 
severance which constitutes real strength, has 
known how to wait; but, during the last four 
years, you have carried the armaments of our 
soldiers to the very highest perfection, and 
have raised to its utmost strength the organi- 
zation of our military forces. Thanks to your 
care, sire, France is ready, and by her enthu- 
siasm proves that, like yourself, she was re- 
solved not to tolerate any rash enterprise.” 


Guests of the Heart. 


Soft falls through the gathering twilight 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 
And stirs with a tremulous rustle 
The dead and the dying leaves ; 
While afar, in the midst of the shadows, 
I hear the sweet voices of bells 
Come borne on the wind of the autumn, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 


hey call and they answer each other— 
They answer and mingle again— 

As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in their strain ; 

As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 

Till from hill-top to hill-top a chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below. 


The shadows, the firelight of even, 
The sound of the rain’s distant chime, 
Come bringing, with rain softly dropping, 
Sweets thoughts of a shadowy time; 
The slumberous sense of seclusion, 
From storm and intruders aloof, 
We feel when we hear in the midnight 
The patter of rain on the roof. 
When the spirit goes forth in its yearnings 
To take all its wanderers home : 
Or, afar in the regions of fancy, 
Delights on swift pinions to roam, 
I quietly sit by the firelight— 
The firelight so bright and so warm— 
For I know that those only who love me 
Will seek me through shadow and storm. 


But should they be absent this evening, 

Should even the household depart— 
Deserted, I should not be lonely ; 

There still would be guests in my heart. 
The faces of friends that I cherish, 

The smile, and the glance, and the tone, 
Will haunt me wherever I wander, 

And thus I am never alone, 


With those who have left far behind them 
The joys and the sorrows of time— 
Who sing the sweet songs of the angels 
In a purer and holier clime ! 
Then darkly, O evening of autumn, 
Your rain and your shadows may fall; 
My loved and my lost ones you bring me— 
My heart holds a feast with them all. 


A Snake-Story. 


Mr. Frank Buckland describes in Zand and 
Water the swallowing by a python of a boa- 
constrictor: ‘* A fewdays since a rabbit was, in 
due course of things, put into a cage occupied 
by two or three boa-constrictors and pythons 
at the Zoological Gardens. Shortly afterward, 
Holland, the intelligent and obliging keeper 
of the snake-house, was made aware, by the 
excitement of the visitors, that something un- 
usual was going on. Running round the back 
of the cage, he saw in a minute what had hap- 
pened—one of the largest of the snakes had 
swallowed down whole one of his comrades. 
Holland was only just in time, as the smaller 
snake had almost disappeared down the throat 





of the larger snake, there being only three or 
four inches of his tail hanging out of one side 
of the mouth of this voracious snake-cannibal. 
Jumping immediately into the cage in a most 
plucky manner, Holland seized the cannibal 
tightly by the throat. The brute at once 
opened his great wide mouth, and out dropped 
the rabbit—dead, of course. Why the rabbit 
should come out first, I cannot understand; 
but it did. Holland then, seeing the snake 
number two writhing and kicking about inside 
snake number one, seized hold of the protrud- 
ing four inches of the tail of the latter, and 
hauled away on it, getting out a few more 
inches—just enough to get a grip with his hand, 
and prevent the poor snake disappearing alto- 
gether. Still holding the bigger snake by the 
neck, he then began a series of pulling, shak- 
ing, punching in the ribs, and squeezing, till at 
last he succeeded in making the big snake dis- 
gorge his friend from his capacious stomach. 
When once the smaller snake ‘ got way’ on 
him, he slipped out easily enough, only stern 
foremost, of course. He was not hurt a bit; 
he simply laid on the floor of the den for a 
while, with his mouth open, wondering, 
doubtless, where he had been, and what had 
happened. I saw him just now, coiled up on 
his bough, looking quite happy. The larger 
snake—the ‘swallower’—was an Indian py- 
thon between ten and eleven feet long; the 
‘swallowee’ was a South-American boa about 
six feet long.” 


An English View of America. 


Over and above the advantages as to 
‘*means of living,” there are inducements of 
no unimportant kind to settling in the United 
States. Not, indeed, forthe wealthy and well- 
to-do classes, “the upper ten thousand,” to 
whom emigration is only known as a way of 
getting rid of the surplusage of “the lower 
orders.”? People accustomed to the amenities 
and amusements of aristocratic and plutocrat- 
ic life in the Old Country would be like fish 
out of water in America. Jeames de la Plush 
and Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
would think it a ’orrid place. Lord Dun- 
dreary would wonder what a fellow could do 
there. Yet even among the highest orders of 
rank and intellect there are many who would 
enjoy life in the States, whether men, like 
Goldwin Smith, who admire the political insti- 
tutions of the country, or like Principal Mc- 
Cosh, in sympathy with the academic culture 
and high moral tone of the seats of learning, 
or like the late accomplished and lamented 
Earl of Aberdeen, who regretted having to 
leave what he called “‘a land of freedom and 
common-sense.” But for the great middle 
class of Englishmen, and for the operative 
classes, whether in town or country, there are 
many points which they would admire and en- 
joy in the States more than even in England. 
There is a higher social and moral tone 
throughout the Union than in the best parts of 
the Old Country. Education is more diffused, 
religion is more influential, the Sabbath is 
better observed, and Christian ordinances 
more honored among the whole body of the 
people. There is a spirit of manly self-reliance 
and sturdy independence, which, although at 
first repulsive from the brusqueness of manner 
which it induces, comes to be respected. The 
poor serf-like clodhopper of our English 
counties soon holds his head erect as a well- 
paid and free laborer. And the farmers re- 
mind one of the yeomen freeholders who once 
formed an influential portion of the British 
Commonwealth. Now that slavery is extin- 
guished—the last legacy of misrule bequeathed 
by the mother-country—the immigrants as well 





as the native population more than ever exhib- 
it what Washington described as “ attachment 
to and confidence in their form of govern- 
ment and the prosperity of the country.”” And 
this applies to the manufacturing as well as 
agricultural classes of immigrants; they are 
as a rule better paid, better housed, better 
clothed, better fed, better educated, more con- 
tented, and more independent; in short, in 
moral as well as physical condition, superior to 
the same class in the Old Country. 


Counterfeit Wines. 


The counterfeit wines for which Cette, in 
the south of France is principally noted, are 
sherry, port, Madeira, Malaga, Cyprus, and 
Lisbon—the last a kind of sweet sherry. It 
also exports a large quantity of whatis termed 
Burgundy Port, principally to the United 
States. Cette likewise produces counterfeit 
Champagne, Alicante, Malmsley, Marsala, Sau- 
ternes, Hermitage, and Rhine wines. During 
last year the exportation of imitation wines 
from Cette was close upon a couple of million 
litres, or nearly four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand gallons, which was equivalent to one- 
third of its total export of wine. A consider- 
able quantity of counterfeit wine of Cette is, 
moreover, consumed in France, more particu- 
larly sherry, Madeira, Malaga, and Cyprus, so 
that there is little doubt that this fraudulent 
trade produces considerably more than half a 
million gallons annually. 

The better class of counterfeited wines go to 
England, which takes “old crusted port” in 
large quantities, with a fair amount of “fine 
golden sherry,” and also a moderate quantity 
of Madeira, The wines of an intermediate 
quality are reserved for Russia, Sweden, and 
the North of Europe generally—the first of 
which takes port, Madeira, Malaga, Marsala, 
and Lisbon; while Sweden and other north- 
ern states take sherry and Malaga. The coun- 
terfeit wines of the lowest class—including the 
worst Madeira and sherry, the vilest Cham- 
pagne, the poorest Sauternes, the most worth- 
less Rhine wines, Alicante, and Malmsey—are 
all specially concocted for the American mar- 
ket, New York receiving what no other na- 
tion, save perhaps some of the South Ameri- 
can states, would admit. 


Indian Summer. 


Of all the subjects connected with the ori- 
ginal race in American life, none holds, proba- 
bly, a more prominent place in the mind of 
the masses than the Indian surmmer, a short 
but surpassingly beautiful season in the latter 
part of autumn. A similar spell of fine weath- 
er, as it is called by another Americanism, is 
noticed in other countries also, and frequently 
compared to the halcyon period of the Greeks, 
so that Shakespeare could pointedly say : 

‘Expect Saint Martin’s Summer, haleyon 
days ”’—(Henry VI, Fart J., B.,)—in allusion 
to what he elsewhere calls : 

“Farewell thou latter Spring, 

Farewell all hallown Summer.""—Henry IV. 

In England the season derived its name 
of Saint Martin’s, or Martin Mass Summer, 
from the fact that it commonly begins there 
about November 11th, St. Martin’s Day ; on the 
Continent it is called Summer Close and 
“D7été de St.-Martin,” with an ungallant 
double meaning, which allows the term to be 
applied to ladies of advancing years. It may 
be that there is an association of the same 
idea, though less delicately expressed, in the 
German “der alte Weibersommer,” while in 
Chili it is called St. John’s Summer. In the 
United States, this season, when “‘ twinkle in 
the smoky light the waters of the rill,” gen- 
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erally begins in November, though the period 
varies within a month. It is characterized by 
fair but not brilliant weather; the air is 
smoky and hazy, perfectly stilland moist; and 
the sun shines dimly, but sofily and sweetly, 
through an atmosphere that some call cop- 
per-colored, and others golden, in accordance 
with their power of poetical perception. The 
name of Indian summer is differently ex- 
plained. Rev. James Freeman derives it from 
the fact that the Indians are particularly fond 
of it, regarding it as a special gift of their fa- 
vorite god, the god of the Southwest, who 
sends the soft southwest winds, and to whom 
they go after death. Daniel Webster said 
that the early settlers gave that name to the 
season because they ascribed its peculiar fea- 
tures, the heat and the haze, to the burning of 
the prairies by the Indians at that time. Mr. 
Kercheval, however, gives a more plausible 
explanation: “It sometimes happened that 
after the apparent onset of winter, the weath- 
er became warm, the smoky time commenced, 
and lasted for a considerable number of days. 
This was the Indian summer, because it afford- 
ed the Indians—who during the severe winter 
never made any incursions into the settlements 
—another opportunity of visiting them with 
their destructive warfare. The melting of the 
snow saddened every countenance, and the 
genial warmth of the sun chilled every heart 
with horror. The apprehension of another 
visit from the Indians, and of being driven 
back to the detested fort, was painful in the 
highest degree.’’— Americanisms, by Schele De 
Vere. 
A Donkey in the Bed. 

Sir Roger Tichborne, whose case is still on 
trial in England, was in the army when a young 
man, and, being singularly uncouth and igno- 
rant, was much hazed by his brother officers, 
who, among other tricks, once put a donkey in 
his bed at the barracks. A sentry, who was 
on duty at the time, remembered the occur- 
rence, and testified that he took the donkey 
out of the bed. The following conversation 
then took place between the witness and the 
lord chief-justice: “The lord chief-justice: 
What did you do with the donkey ?’—When 
Mr. Tichborne went in he dropped the candle 
—I suppose in his fright—and ran out, calling 
to me, ‘Sentry, sentry’ (I was the sentry), 
‘the devil is in my bed!’ (Laughter.) I 
said to him, ‘I don’t want to see the devil, 
sir.’ (Renewed laughter.) But he says, ‘ You 
must fetch him out of my bed.’ I said, ‘Sir, 
it is death for a soldier to desert his post un- 
til he is properly relieved; you must get me 
relieved.’ I did not want to go, for I was no 
hero then, and I did not want to see the don- 
key, or the devil as he called it. (Laugliter.) 
He told me he would be answerable for my 
post, and I had to obey him. When [ went in 
I poked up the candlestick and the candle fell 
out, and I was expecting every moment that 
the devil would take hold of me. (Loud laugh- 
ter.) Ile shouted to me, ‘ D—— you, you have 
let the candle out!’ (Laughter.) The lord 
chief-justice: What did you do with the don- 
key? (Renewed laughter.) Witness: The 
donkey was tied down to the bed. I undid 
the fore-legs first ; there was a nightcap on the 
donkey. (Laughter.) I undid the fore-legs of 
the donkey and he sat up, and Sir Roger looked 
in and bolted again. (Laughter.) I shouted to 
him, ‘It is a young donkey, sir;’ and when 
he came in a second time the little donkey was 
going about the room, and he said, ‘D—— 
you, don’t you let him kick up a row there! 
Let us carry him down.’ I said, ‘Take the 
fore-part, it is the lightest’—(a laugh)—but 
he said, ‘ No, I will take the hind-part.’ The 





lord chief-justice: But what did you do with 
the donkey? (Laughter.) We carried it down 
and put it into the barrack-yard to run about.” 


The following account of a hairy family ap- 
pears in the /ndian Daily News: ‘‘ The hairy 
family of Mandalay consists of a woman of 
about forty-five years of age, man of twenty, 
and a girl of eleven, with hair over every part of 
their faces, forehead, nose, and chin, varying 
in length from three inches to a foot, and ex- 
actly the color and texture of that on a Skye 
terrier. The hair of their heads, on the con- 
trary, is just the same as on any ordinary 
Burman ; they appear to be quite as intelligent 
as the ordinary Burmans. The father of the 
woman was the first of the hairy progeny, 
He married an ordinary Burman woman, and 
the issue of the union was the first of the 
hairy progeny. She married an ordinary Bur- 
man, and has issue,a son about twenty-three 
years of age, not hairy, and the boy and girl 
alluded to. The Burmese explanation of the 
phenomenon is, to say the least, curious, and 
might possess a special interest for Mr. Dar- 
win. These hairy people would be worth a 
fortune to the enterprising Barnum, if he could 
get hold of them, but the king will not allow 
them to go olt of his dominions. 


The Revue Universelle says that the German 
Confederation, in acquiring an extended fron- 
tier from France, has traced it, not upon a 
topographical plan, but, in all probability, on 
a geological map edited at Berlin. In fuct, it 
is to be observed that the new boundaries be- 
tween France and Germany absorb, for the 
benefit of the confederation, all the rich de- 
posits of the mines of oolitic iron in the basins 
of the Moselle and the Meurthe, with the ex- 
ception of the Longwy group. Save this, 
which has been reserved, Germany has made 
herself mistress of the major portion of the 
best part of the most important mineral-beds 
in France. These beds extend under the vast 
plateau which forms the east of the depart- 
ments of Moselle and Meurthe, and crop out 
in the valleys from Longwy, in the north, as 
far as Pont-Saint-Vincent (Meurthe), in the 
south, and comprise a full quarter of the min- 
eral riches of France. The new determination 
of frontier will have the effect of introducing 
into the productive industry of Germany, ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1867, ‘“ twenty-three 
blast furnaces, producing 205,000 tons of metal ; 
9,000 hectares of iron country, yielding 500,000 
tons of ore; fourteen works manufacturing 
127,000 tons of iron; and 22,000 hectares of 
coal-field concessions, yielding 180,000 tons of 
coal.” 


Chicago has -a commission in session to 
investigate the origin of the recent fire, and 
the responsibility for its rapid spread and wide 
extent. The facts so far developed are thus 
summed up: That Mrs. O’Leary went to bed 
at half-past eight o’clock on the night of the 
fire, on account of her “‘sore fut;’’ that Pat 
McLaughlin, the fiddler, resides in the front 
part of ©’Leary’s mansion; that Mrs. O'Leary 
hear 1 Mrs. White say that McLaughlin had a 
party, and the party wanted oysters, and the 
oysters wanted milk to be “‘ sthewed”’ in, and 
that they went out and milked her (O’Leary’s) 
cow. The McLaughlins admit that they were 
having a little jollification over a “ greenhorn” 
just arrived from Ireland, but deny the oyster 
“shtews,” or having milked Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow after Mrs. O’Leary had gone to bed. All 
the witnesses seemed to agree that there was a 
pile of shavings in the barn, and that the fire 
was first observed on the side of the bain where 
the shavings were stored, but none of them 





have any idea how it came there, or how long 
it burned before the engines got there. 


Victoria is a district in the southeastern 
part of Australia, containing 98,000 square 
miles. The interior of the country is so fertile 
that the first explorer gave it the name of 
Australia Felix. It contains valuable gold- 
mines, its exports of the precious metal in 
1856 amounting to more than $60,000,000. Be- 
sides gold, its principal exports are wool, tai- 
low, and hides. The London Colonial News 
publishes a comparative statement cf the 
population from 1836 to 1871, inclusive. From 
this it appears that in May, 1836, the total 
number of inhabitants was 177; in ‘March, 
1846, 32,879; in March, 1857, 410,766; and in 
April, 1871, 729,645. 





Foreign Items. 


HEN President Thiers was prime-min- 

ister of France, he was in the habit of 
writing editorials for the Paris Constitutionnel, 
One day the little statesman become a prey to 
a gross typographical error.. The king sent for 
him to ask him to remain at the head of the 
government in spite of an adverse vote of the 
Chambers. On the same day a noted burglar 
had been captured and brought before the 
juge @instruction, whom he grossly insulted. 
The Constitutionnel contained the following 
two items about it: “‘ After his majesty had 
informed M. Thiers of his desire to keep him 
at the head of the government, the prime-min- 
ister, deeply moved, replied to the king, *‘ You 
rascally old fellow,I feel like wrenching your 
head off!’’’—‘*The burglar, Jenneuse, was 
captured yesterday by the gendarmes. He 
was taken in irons before the juge d’instruc- 
tion, to whom he had the impudence to say: 
‘Your majesty, the confidence you repose in 
me touches my heart extremely. I shall try 
my best not to disappoint your expectations.’ ” 
The closing paragraphs of the two items had 
of course been transposed, 


Forty years ago, when President Thiers was 
one of the ministers of King Louis Philippe, 
he proposed to that sovereign to establish in 
one of the palaces of Paris a new museum, 
containing copies of all the noted works of 
art in foreign countries. Louis Philippe was 
favorably impressed with theidea; but, owing 
to certain circumstances, the scheme was 
never carried into effect. President Thiers has 
now instructed M. Charles Blanc, the superin- 
tendent of public museums in Paris, to pre- 
pare every thing for the execution of the pro- 
ject. This, it is believed, will employ many 
French artists, who, at present, have nothing 
todo. The copies of these foreign works of 
art will be placed in the Tuileries, as soon as 
they are rebuilt; and it is believed that the 
museum of the Tuileries will be more interest- 
ing than any other collection of works of art 
in Paris. 


Victorien Sardou, the French dramatist, is 
severely censured in the Paris papers for the 
active part he took in the attack upon the Tui- 
leries during the insurrection of the 4th of 
September, 1870, in Paris. M. Sardou excuses 
himself by saying that he would not have 
been there but for his desire to save the lives 
of the Empress Eugénie and her ladies of hon- 
or. The Paris papers, however, refuse to ac- 
cept this excuse. 


Among the distinguished French Jittérateurs 
who have recently been sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment by the court-martial at 
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Versailles, is M. Louis Ulbach, editor of Za 
Cloche, and formerly one of the leading feuile- 
tonists of the Journal des Debats. M. Ulbach 
is one of the best of the younger French nov- 
elists, and as a dramatic critic is hardly in- 
ferior to Jules Janin. President Thiers has 
refused to do any thing for him, and Ulbach 
will have to remain in prison until the present 
authorities of France are overthrown. 


The Duke de Montpensier, Louis Philippe’s 
youngest son, is said to be the wealthjest of the 
Orleans princes. In the retreat of the royal 
family from the Tuileries, in February, 1848, 
he contrived to carry off a sword, once the 
property of Napoleon I., the jewels. on which 
were worth three hundred thousand pounds. 
The duke sold the sword to a jeweller in Ma- 
drid. 


The Vienna papers say that Johann Strauss, 
the celebrated Austrian composer of dances, 
intends to leave that city, and will remove 
next spring to New York, where he will take 
charge of a large orchestra. His younger 
brother, Joseph, will remain in Vienna, as 
leader of bis brother’s famous orchestra at the 
Prater. 


Emile de Girardin’s long - expected work, 
“Le Droit de punir,”” does not justify the in- 
terest with which its appearance was awaited. 
It is merely a rehash of the crude opinions 
which M. de Girardin has frequently-expressed 
in La Presse, and La Liberté on the treatment 
of criminals. 


The consort of ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, 
who, as a general thing, is not noted for in- 
tellectual brightness, said, the other day, in 
alluding to the premature death of his son-in- 
law, the young Count de Girgenti, “‘ Our fami- 
ly has no longer a history; it has only a mar- 
tyrology.”’ 


Mr. Grau, the American manager, will 
bring, next year, to the United States, Anton 
Rubinstein, the first of European pianists, to- 
gether with Wienawski, the Russian violinist, 
and Patti, who is now considered the best of 
the living violoncellists. 


The Duke de Biron, the new French am- 
bassador to the court of Berlin, had nineteen 
children, fourteen of whom are now alive. He 
is the oldest representative of the legitimist 
aristocracy of France. 


Five hundred Jesuits will have to leave 
Switzerland in consequence of the decree of 
the Federal Council, ordering the expulsion 
of the members of the society from that coun- 
try. 

Victor Hugo’s new novel will be entitled 
“Y, Ambassadeur d’une République.”” There 
is much curiosity in Paris as to who the hero 
of tNe novel is. 


George Sand writes that France is rapidly 
becoming republicanized, and that no mo- 
narchial party has any prospects of success. 
Girardin, however, asserts the reverse. 


The most rapid writer among the Parisian 
journalists is Emile de Girardin. He general- 
ly dashes off his column-leaders in scarcely 
half an hour. 


Roman antiquities of the highest value 
have been discovered at Bingerbrucke on the 
banks of the Rhine, in Germany. 


President Simson, of the German Partia- 
ment, has been presiding officer of legislative 
bodies for over twenty-three years past. 





Rossel, the executed Communist general, 
passed the last week of his life without raking 
any other food than a little milk. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph shed tears at 
the unveiling of the statue of his brother Maxi- 
milian in Vienna. 


Prince Bismarck’s health is said to be thor- 
oughly undermined. For some time past he 
has lived exclusively on liquid food. 


The celebrated “ Benedictine liquor’? was 
invented in 1510, by Father Vinchelli, a Bene- 
dictine monk. 


The Duke d’Aumale was fired at in Paris 
when he was. not yet fifteen years of age. 


Father Hyacinthe is reported to be hope- 
lessly sick of consumption at Munich, in Ba- 
varia. 


There are at present twelve thousand news- 
dealers and newsboys in Paris. 





Varieties. 


TS next report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions will contain the following care- 
fully-eompiled estimate of the total number of 
soldiers who served by enlistment, reénlist- 
ment, and in the militia, during the various 
wars in which the United States has been en- 
gaged: Revolutionary War, 275,000; second 
war with Great Britain, 527,611; Seminole 
War, 5,913; Black-Hawk War, 5,031; Florida 
War, 29,958; Creek disturbances, 12,483 ; 
Cherokee disturbances, 3,986 ; New-York fron- 
tier disturbances in 1888 and Canadian rebel 
lion, 1,128; Mexican War, 73,260; civil war, 
2,688,523. 


The first pair of India-rubber shoes ever 
seen in the United States were brought here in 
1830. They were gilt, and were pointed like 
the coy of the Chinese mandarins. The 
pair, which were handed about as a curiosity 
were followed, in 1823, by an importation of 
five hundred pairs, which, rough and ill-shaped 
as they were, were eagerly bought at high 
prices ; and from that time onward there was a 
regular importation of India-rubber shoes from 
South America of five thousand pairs per an- 
num. 


Rogers, the poet, related the followin 
story: ‘* My old friend Maltby, the brother o 
the bishop, was a very absent-minded man. 
One day at Paris, in the Louvre, we were look- 
ing at the pictures, when a lady entered who 
spoke to me, and kept me some minutes in con- 
versation. On “ie Maltby, I said: ‘ That 
was Mrs. ——. We had not met forso long she 
had almost forgotten me, and asked me if my 
name was Rogers.’ Maltby, still looking at the 
pictures, said, ‘ And was it?’” 


A Mr. Skelton, of London, has recently in- 
vented a street-lamp, with strips of looking- 
glass arranged in its roof, somewhat after the 
manner of a Venetian blind. He thus reflects 
into the street rays of light which would other- 
wise have gone over the houses. The results 
of experiments on this lamp, it is said, show 
that the street receives three times as much 
light as would fall upon it from lamps of the 
ordinary kind. 


The word etiquette means ‘‘in due order,” 
although in its original French it signifies a 
ticket or card. It appears that it was once the 
custom in France, on occasions of ceremony or 
festivity, to distribute among the guests tick- 
ets containing an outline of the proceedings, 
and directions for the conduct of the company. 
If every thing was done properly, it was said 
to be according to the ticket of etiquette; 
hence *‘ in due order.” 


They have a young lady in Boston with 
hair so long that she can sit on it. Another 
girl of the same city claims the palm because 
her hair falls to her feet and trails a quarter of 
ae on the floor. It is seventy-five inches in 


ength. 





The income of the United Kingdom has 
been pene at about eight hundred million 
pounds per annum, or thirty pounds as the 
average income of every individual in the 
United Kingdom, while the income of British 
India has been guessed at about three hundred 
million pounds, or say about two pounds per 
annum as the income of every individual in 
British India. 


A medical wag says that the monkeys in 
Buenos Ayres suffered more severely than men 
by the recent yellow-fever plague there, which, 
according to Darwin, shows that the disease is 
one we have inherited from our ancestors, and 
which, consequently, we shall eventually out- 
grow. 


The honor of being the richest man in the 
United States lies between William B. Astor, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and A. T. Stewart. 
Probably neither of these gentlemen can tell 
within ten millions of what he is worth, and 
there is not supposed to be much difference 
between them. 


An enthnsiastic lady, who made a speech 
in favor of woman’s rights at Halle, in Prussia, 
was sentenced on the following morning, by a 
— -judge,to two days’ imprisonment on 

read-and-water, for advocating free-love doc- 
trines, 


A young lady was recently sent by express 
from Salifornia to Maryland. The messenger 
who had her in charge was so pleased with fis 
freight that he offered to carry it back and 
forth all the time at his own expense. 


A Brooklyn seme in writing a letter of 
condolence to the widow of his friends, says: 
‘*T am pained to hear that Harry has gone to 
heaven. We were bosom friends ; but now we 
shall never meet again.”’ 


The rent of unfurnished suites of rooms in 
the best apartment or family hotels in New 
York ranges from five to two thousand dollars 
& year, without gas, heat, or water. Itis the 
highest form of house-rent. 


The Hague, the political capital of Holland, 

is reported to be the wealthiest town for its 

opulation in the world. At least one-third of 

its citizens are said to be rich enough to live 
entirely on their incomes. 


An English farmer, who lives on the re- 
uted battle-field of Dorking, writes to the 
ondon papers that the whole story of the bat- 

tle is a lie, and that there has been no disturb- 
ance whatever in his neighborhood. 


Dr. Mary Walker says she would like, above 
all other things, to experierce the emotions of 
a man for an hour or two. She desires to 
know just how men think and feel, to the end 
that she may be better prepared to fight them. 


The population of Brazil is about twelve 
millions. Of these, about one million four 
hundred thousand are slaves, to be liberated 
under the provisions of the act of emancipa- 
tion. 


At a Louisville ball a waggish youth took 
out the ham from the sandwiches and substi- 
tuted slices of soap therefor. The result may 
be imagined. Ile was lathered. 


King Amadeus, of Spain, is described as 
tall, thin, dark, with irregular features, fore- 
head high and narrow, dark eyes, longish nose, 
prominent mouth, and small, blackish beard. 


Bayard Taylor places Schiller at the head 
of the second order of poets, in which he in- 
cludes Byron, Burns, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth. 

It is the fashion in the best societ 
bourg to pretend not to finderstand 

Omaha people fish in a cafion with three 
thousand feet perpendicular walls. 

A bad sign—To sign another man’s name to 
a note. 

The navy of Brazil is said to have never 
lost a vessel. 

A Vienna journal is prosecuted for advising 
the Emperor Francis Joseph to abdicate. 

The grades of cornet and ensign have been 
abolished in the British Army. 
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SHARING RATIONS.—A NEW-YORK STREET SCENE. 
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The merit of Dooley’s Yeast Powder consists in its 
perfect purity, economy, and the small quantity required to produce good biscuits, 
rolls, pastry, etc., when compared with ordinary Baking-Powders. For sale by 
Grocers generally. 


_P RATT’S ASTRAL OIL, the safest and best illuminating Oit 
+ used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
Nea accidents have ever occurred from it. 
Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 
Our motto— The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 
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Architects, Builders, and others, 


SHOULD SEE THE 


PATENT 


Phewmatic Bell, Signal, and Telegraph 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 
And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. oat 

It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and more easily operated, than any 
other oe method of communicating signals. Can be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 

Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 

Bet. Broadway and Centre St., NEW YORK. 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 
THE AMERICAN BUILDER: devoted specally to the Buld- 


ing Arts. Terms, $3 a year, in advance. In consequence of the Great Fire, no more 
Specimen Copies can be sent free. CHAS. D. LAKEY, Chicago. 
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